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From The Encyclopedia Britannica. 
EDWARD GIBBON. 
BY HENRY ROGERS, AUTHOR OF ‘* REASON AND 
FAITH.”? 

Epwarp Grsson, one of the most cele- 
brated historians of any age or country, was 
also his own historian. He has left us one 
of the most piquant autobiographies ever 
written. In the following sketch the chief 
incidents of his life will be condensed from 
that authentic source; for more than facts, 
even for the setting of these, it would be un- 
wise to trust to any man’s autobiography— 
though Gibbon’s is as frank as most. There 
are points on which vanity will say too much, 
and perhaps others on which modesty will 
say too little. 

Gibbon was descended, he tells us, from a 
Kentish family, ancient, though not illustri- 
ous. His grandfather was a man of ability, 
and an enterprising merchant of London ; 
one of the commissioners of customs in the 
latter years of Queen Anne; and, in the 
judgment of Lord Bolingbroke, as deeply 
versed in the ‘finance and commerce of 
England ’’ as any man of his time. He was 
not always wise, however, either for himself 
or his country; for he became deeply in- 
volved in the South Sea scheme, and lost the 
ample wealth he had amassed, at the explo- 
sion of that tremendous bubble (1720). As 
a director of the company, he was suspected 
of fraudulent complicity, was taken into 
custody, and heavily fined; but £10,000 
were allowed him out of the wreck of his 
£60,000, and with this his skill and enter- 
prise soon constructed a second fortune.* He 
died at Putney in 1736, leaving the bulk of 
his property to his two daughters—nearly 
disinheriting his-only son, the father of the 
historian, for having married against his 

* No less than three of the family intermarried 
with the Actons of Shropshire. “I am thus con- 
nected,” says Gibbon, “ by a triple alliance with 
that ancient and loyal family of Shropshire bard- 
nets. It consisted about that time of seven brothers, 
all of gigantic stature ; one of whom, a pigmy of 
six feet two inches, confessed himself the last and 
least of the seven ; adding, in the true spirit of 


party, that such men were not born since the Revo- 
ation.” — Memoirs, vol. 1. p. 10. 
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wishes. This son (by name Edward) was 
educated at Westminster and Cambridge, 
but never took a degree; travelled, became 
member of parliament, first for Petersfield, 
then for Southampton ; joined the party 
against Sir Robert Walpole, and (as his son 
confesses, not much to his father’s honor) 
was animated in so doing by ‘ private re- 
venge’’ against the supposed ‘‘ oppressor ” 
of his family in the South Sea affair. If so, 
revenge, as usual, was blind; for Walpole 
sought rather to moderate than inflame pub- 
lic pubic feeling against the projectors. 

His celebrated son was born at Putney, 
Surrey, 27th of April, 1737. His mother 
was the daughter of a London merchant. 
Gibbon was the eldest of a family of six sons 
and a daughter, yet was the only one who 
survived childhood ; and his own life in youth 
hung by so mere a thread as to be a thousand 
times despaired of. His mother, between 
domestic cares and constant infirmities 
(which, however, did not prevent an occar 
sional plunge into fashionable dissipation, in 
compliance with her husband’s wishes), did 
but little for him. His ¢rwe mother, if the 
expression may be permitted, was his maiden 
aunt—Catherine Porten by name—who ten- 
derly nursed his infancy, and, whenever his 
feeble health allowed, took care that his 
mind should not be neglected. ‘Many 
anxious and solitary days,’ says Gibbon, 
‘‘ did she consume with patient trial of every 
mode of relief and amusement. Many wake- 
ful nights did she sit by my bede‘de in trem-. 
bling expectation that each hour would .be 
my last.’’* At seven he was committed for 
eighteen months to the care of a private: 
tutor, John Kirkby by name, and the author, 
among other things, of a ¢ philosophical: 
fiction ’’ entitled the Life of Automathes. 
The illustrious pupil speaks gratefully of his. 
tutor, and doubtless truly, so far as he could 
trust the impressions of his childhood. Of 
the ‘‘ philosophical fiction ’’, he says: ‘* The- 
author is not entitled to the merit of inven-- 
tion, since he has blended the English story 
of Robinson Crusoe with the Arabian romance: 
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of Hai Ebn Yokhdan, which he might have 
read in the Latin version of Pococke. In 
the Automathes I cannot praise either the 
depth of thought or elegance of style; but 
the book is not devoid of entertainment or 
instruction.’’* 

At nine (1746), during a * lucid interval 
of health,’ he wassent toaschool at Kings- 
ton-on-Thames; but the usual breaks of 
sickness intervened, and his progress, by his 
own confession, was slow and unsatisfactory. 
‘*My timid reserve was astonished by the 
crowd and tumult of the school; the want 
of strength and activity disqualified me for 
the sports of the play-field By the 
common methods of discipline, at the ex- 
pense of many tears and some blood, I pur- 
chased the knowledge of the Latin syntax ; 
and not long since I was possessed of the 
dirty volumes of Phedrus and Cornelius 
Nepos, which I painfully construed and 
darkly understood.” + 

In 1747 his mother died, and he was taken 
home. Afterashort time his father removed 
from Putney to the “rustic solitude’’ of 
Buriton,and young Gibbon accompanied him. 
There probably his health was benefitted, 
and his mind certainly received its first de- 
-eided stimulus. In these early years, under 
~the care of his devoted aunt, he first acquired, 
“he tells us, that passionate love of reading 
-¢¢-which he would not exchange for all the 
treasures of India.’? He read at will; and 
“there are minds to which it is the best pos- 
sible schooling. To be turned loose to graze 
‘in the free mountain pasture, to ‘‘ browse’’ 
- at pleasure—as Charles Lamb expresses it— 
‘in a library of wholesome literature, tends 
more than any thing else, if not to discipline, 
‘to stimulate their powers; and often not 
only ‘tinctures, but determines the whole 
‘future. It was so with Gibbon. After de- 
tailing the circumstances which ‘‘ unlocked ”’ 
‘fox him the door of his grandfather’s * toler- 
able library,’ he says, ‘‘ I turned over many 
English pages of poetry and romance, of his- 
; tory and travels. Where a title attracted my 
. eye; without fear or awe I snatched the vol- 
, umefrom theshelf.”’t In 1749, in his twelfth 
‘year, he was sent to Westminster, still re- 
siding, however, with his aunt, who, unwil- 
‘ling to live a‘life of dependence, had opened 

* Memoirs, vol. 1. p. 21, 22. 
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a boarding-house for Westminster school. 
‘In the space of two years (1749-59), in- 
terrupted by danger and debility, I painfully 
climbed into the third form ; and my riper age 
was left to acquire the beauties of the Latin 
and the rudiments of the Greek tongue.’’* 
The continual attacks of sickness which had 
retarded his progress induced his aunt, by 
medical advice, to take him to Bath; but 
the mineral waters had no effect. He then 
resided for a time in the house of a physician 
in Winchester ; the physician did as little as 
mineral waters; and, after a further trial 
of Bath, he once more returned to Putney, 
and made a last futile attempt to study at‘ 
Westminster. Finally, it was resolved that 
he would never be able to encounter the dis- 
cipline of a school; and casual instructors, 
at various times and places, were provided for 
him. The snatches of his youth that could 
be given to mental effort were doubtless 
pretty well filled up by himself, and, for the 
reasons already assigned, perhaps not unpro- 
pitiously in relation to the peculiar character 
of his intellect and the requirements of his 
subsequent career. 

Towards his sixteenth year he tells us 
that all his infirmities suddenly vanished. 
‘* Nature,” as he frigidly expresses it, ‘* dis- 
played in my favor her mysterious energies.” 
His education was now resumed under the 
roof of Francis, the translator of Horace; 
of whose negligence as a tutor the historian 
speaks most strongly. ‘‘ The translator of 
Horace,”’ says he, ‘‘ might have taught me 
to relish the Latin poets, had not my friends 
discovered in a few weeks that he preferred 
the pleasures of London to the instruction of 
his pupils.’’ ¢ 

Gibbon was then sent to finish his educa- 
tion (before it had been properly begun) at 
Oxford, where he matriculated as gentleman 
commoner of Magdalen College, April, 1752. 
His description of his intellectual condition 
at that time is curious enough: ‘I arrived 
there with a stock of erudition which might 
have puzzled a doctor, and a degree of igno- 
rance of which a school-boy might have been 
ashamed.’ It was natural. He had read 
extensively, though at random; and, his 
memory being tenacious, he had amassed 
much knowledge, though of a very miscella- 
neous characrer. It seems, however, that 
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during the three previous years his youthful 
mind had received a determinate direction, 
either from its own secret tendencies, or 
from the class of works on which he acci- 
dentally lighted, or more probably from both 
causes. His taste was already fixed where 
it never afterwards wavered—on history. 

His list of the books which, during the 
three years of self-prompted and wandering 
study, he had more or less devoured, is amaz- 
ingly miscellaneous; but we have no space 
to give it. The reader may find it in the 
Memoirs. Many of them, both for their 
extent and dryness, would have been repul- 
sive enough to most lads of his age. Most 
of the classical historians accessible in trans- 
lations, not forgetting a ‘‘ ragged Procopius ” 
which chanced to fall in his way, and 
‘* many crude lumps,’’ as he oddly expresses 
it, of the most voluminous modern histo- 
rians, a8 Davila, Rapin, Father Paul, Machi- 
avel, were hastily gulped—giving in those 
days, doubtless, but little trouble in the 
digestion. ‘‘I devoured them,” he says, 


‘‘like so many novels; and I swallowed 
with the same voracious appetite the descrip- 
tion of India and China, of Mexico and 


Peru.” * At the same period his fancy 
kindled with the first glimpses into oriental 
history, the wild ‘barbaric’? charm of 
which he never ceased to feel. India, China, 
Arabia, and especially the career of Mo- 
hammed, successively attracted his attention‘. 
Ockley’s book on the Saracens “ first opened 
his eyes ”’ to this last subject ; and with his 
characteristic ardor of literary research, he 
forthwith plunged into the French of D’Her- 
belot, and the Latin of Pococke’s version of 
Abulfaragius—sometimes ‘‘ guessing,’’ and 
sometimes understanding—now swimming, 
now wading up to his chin, and now plung- 
ing ont of his depth altogether. His first 
introduction to the historic scenes which 
afterwards formed the passion of his life, 
took place at the same period. In 1751, he 
notes his ‘‘discovery”’ of a ‘‘ common 
book ’’—Echard’s Roman History.¢ ‘To 
me,”’ he sfys, ‘* the reigns of the successors 
of Constantine were absolutely new; and I 
was immersed in the passage of the Goths 
over the Danube, when the summons of the 
dinner-bell reluctantly dragged me from my 
intellectual feast.” 


* Memoirs, vol. 1. p. 80. 
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He seems even then to have adopted the 
plan of study he followed in after-life and 
recommended in his Essai sur 1’ Etude; that 
is, of letting his subject rather than his 
author determine his course; of suspending 
the perusal of a book to reflect, and to com- 
pare the statements with those of other au- 
thors; so that he often read portions of 
fifty volumes while mastering‘one. Where 
the mind has vigor and perseverance to 
adopt this course, it is, without doubt, the 
most profitable of all modes of reading. A 
man rarely forgets what he has taken so 
much trouble to acquire. The chase itself, 
too, and the variety of forms in which 
knowledge is presented, afford a thousand 
links by which association aids memory. 

But Gibbon’s huge wallet of scraps stood 
him ‘ifi ‘little stead at the trim banquets to 
which he was invited at Oxford; and the 
wandering habit by which he had filled it, 
absolutely unfitted him to be a guest. He 
was not well grounded in any of the ele- 
mentary branches which are essential to uni- 
versity studies and to all success in their 
prosecution. It was natural, therefore, that 
he should dislike the university, and as nat- 
ural that the university should dislike him. 
Many of his complaints of the system were 
certainly just: but it may be doubted 
whether any university system would have 
been profitable to him, considering his ante- 
cedents. He complains of his tutors, too, 
and in one case with abundant reason ; but, 
by his own confession, they had equal reason 
to complain of him, for he indulged in gay 
society, and kept late hours. His observa- 
tions, however, on the defects of our univer- 
sity system in general, are acute and well 
worth pondering, however little relevant to 
his own case. Many of these defects, in the 
case of our own universities, have been re- 
moved since his time, and some very recently. 
He remained at Magdalen about fourteen 
months. ‘To the University of Oxford,”’ 
he says, ‘* I acknowledge no obligation ; and 
she will as cheerfully renounce me for a son 
as I am willing to disclaim her for a mother. 
I spent fourteen months at Magdalen College ; 
they proved the fourteen months the most 
idle and unprofitable in my whole life.” * 

But, little as he did as a student, he al- 
ready meditated authorship. In the first 
long vacation—‘ during which,’”’ he says, 
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(whimsically enough,) ‘‘ his taste for books 
began to revive’’—he resolved to write a 
treatise on The Age of Sesostris ; * in which 
(and it was characteristic) his chief object 
was to investigate the probable epoch of 
that semi-mythical monarch’sreign. ‘ Un- 
provided with original learning, uninformed 
in the habits of thinking, unskilled in the 
arts of composition, I resolved to write a 
book.”? He long afterwards (November, 
1772), but wisely, no doubt, ‘‘ committed 
the sheets to the flames.’’ Literary ambi- 
tion almost uniformly displays its early 
energy in some such crude project, and Gib- 
bon was no exception to the rule. This 
period of his life was also signalized by 
another premature attempt to solve difficul- 
ties beyond the age of sixteen. He read 
Middleton’s Free Inguiry ; and this, strange 
to say, repglled him from Protestantism, and 
gave him a bias towards Rome; he read 
Bousset’s Variations of Protestantism, and 
Exposition of Catholic Doctrine, and these 
completed his conversion, ‘‘ and surely,’’ he 
adds, ‘‘I fell bya noble hand.’’ In this 
notable victory, however, of the Bishop of 
Meaux over a youth of sixteen, there is 
nothing wonderful; nor was Bousset the 
only champion of Rome who helped to lay 
him low, for he attributes not a little to the 
‘ perusal of the works of Parsons, the Jesuit. 
But the inexperience, perhaps waywardness 
of youth, and impatience to have doubts 
hushed and quelled, if not removed, had 
probably more to do with this transient con- 
quest, than all the above controvertists put 
together. 

No sooner converted, than he confessed. 
He certainly practised none of the reserve 
of the Jesuit to whom he had been so much 
indebted. On June 8, 1753, he records that 
he ‘‘ privately abjured the heresies ’’ of his 
childhood before a Catholic priest in Lon- 
don, and announced the same to his father 
in a somewhat grandiloquent effusion, which 
his spiritual adviser much approved, and in 
which it is probable he had some, share. 
‘¢Gibbon,’’ says Lord Sheffield, ‘* described 
the letter to his father, announcing his con- 
version, as written with all the pomp, the 
dignity, and self-satisfaction of a martyr.’’* 
Ilis father heard with indignant surprise of 
this act of juvenile apostasy, and, indis- 
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creetly giving vent to his wrath, the author- 
ities of Oxford dismissed the neophyte. It 
is curious to read Gibbon’s rather compla- 
cent estimate in after-life of this ‘* sacrifice 
of self-interest to conscience.”” It is ex- 
pressed in terms which might almost tempt 
one to think that he scarcely contemplated 
his subsequent changes with equal satisfac- 
tion. Yet he also seems to have felt that 
the infirmities of reason which this escapade 
implied needed some apology, and that the 
applause of conscience hardly compensated 
for thereflections on his logic. He therefore 
justifies his apostasy by the parallel vacilla- 
tions of Chillingworth and Bayle. ‘+ He 
could not blush,”’ he says, ‘* that his tender 
mind was entangled in the sophistry which 
had seduced the acute and manly under- 
standings of a Chillingworth or a Bayle ;’’* 
of which he takes care to inform us that the 
latter was twenty-two, and the former of the 
‘‘ripe age’? of twenty-eight years, when 
caught in the meshes of Romanism. 

In short, he attached rather too much 
importance to the fluctuations of sixteen. 
As a fact in the history of his own mind, 
however, it is of interest; in any other 
light, of no importance whatever. ‘‘ To my' 
present feelings,’’ he tells us in his Memoirs, 
‘¢it seems incredible that I should ever be- 
lieve that I believed in transubstantiation,”’ 
that is, if he were interpreted rigorously, 
‘he could not believe that he could ever be- 
lieve that he believed in transubstantiation.”’ 
If that were his meaning, he had certainly 
cured himself of all superfluous facility of 
belief. 

It was now high time that his education, 
so nearly finished in name, should be begun 
in earnest. But as one chief object of his 
father was to secure in the course of it his 
re-conversion to Protestantism, he was con- 
signed (1753) to the care of a Calvinist minis- 
ter at Lausanne—a M. Pavilliard, of whom 
Gibbon speaks in strong terms of affection 
and esteem, andwho appears to have de- 
served them. There was oneslight obstacle, 
to be sure, to the intercourse of tutor and 
pupil; M. Pavilliard appears to have known 
little of English, and young Gibbon knew 
nothing of French. But this difficulty was 
soon removed by the pupil’s diligence ; the 
very exigencies of his situation were of ser- 
vice to him, and he studied the language 
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with such success, that at the close of 
his five years’ exile he declares that 
he ‘spontaneously thought’? in French 
rather than in English, and that it had be- 
come more familiar to ‘‘ear, pen, and 
tongue.”” It is well known that in after 
years he had doubts whether he should not 
compose his great work in French ; and it is 
certain that his familiarity with that lan- 
guage, in spite of considerable efforts to 
counteract its effects, tinged his style to the 
last. 

Under the judicious regulations of his new 
tutor, & systematic course of study was 
marked out, and was most ardently prose- 
cuted. The pupil’s progress was propor- 
tionably rapid. With the systematic study 
of the Latin and Greek classics he conjoined 
that of French literature, which he read 
largely tRough somewhat indiscriminately. 


Nor was the object his father primarily 


had at heart less effectually attained. To 
his large reading of the classics he added a 
diligent study of logic in the prolix system 
of Crousaz, and further invigorated his rea- 
soning powers, as well as enlarged his 
knowledge of metaphysics and jurispru- 
dence, by the perusal of Locke, Grotius, and 
Montesquieu. He also read about this time 
Pascal’s Provincial Letters, and at sixty he 
declares he had reperused them almost every 
year with new pleasure. It is one of the 
‘three books *’ which, by his own confes- 
sion, probably contributed, in a ‘special 
sense, to form the historian of the Roman 
Empire.’’ From Pascal, he flatters himself, 
he ‘ learned to manage the weapons of grave 
and temperate irony, even on subjects of 
ecclesiastical solemnity’; ’’ a grand mistake 
as regards both the adroitness with which 
he used and the subject on which he em- 
ployed the weapon. There is as much dif- 
ference between the light grace of Pascal’s 
irony and the heavy, labored movement of 
Gibbon’s, as between an Arab courser and a 
Flanders war-horse. He alsostudied mathe- 
matics to some extent, though purely in 
compliance with his father’s wishes. He 
advanced as far as the conic sections in the 
treatise of L’Hépital. He assures us that 
his tutor did not complain, of any inaptitude 
on the pupil’s part, and that the pupil was 
as happily unconscious of any on his own; 
but here he broke off. He adds, what is not 
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quite clear from one who so frankly ac- 
knowledges his limited acquaintance with 
the science, that he had reason to congratu- 
late himself that he knew no more. ‘ As 
soon,’’ he says, ‘* as I understood the princi- 
ples, I relinquished forever the pursuit of 
the mathematics; nor can I lament that I 
desisted before my mind was hardened by 
the habit of rigid demonstration, so destruc- 
tive of the finer feelings of moral evidence, * 
which must, however, determine the actions 
and opinions of our lives.’’ * 

There is no doubt that the sort of evidence 
with which the future historian was called 
to deal has to do with probabilities and not 
rigid ‘* demonstration ;”? but whether he 
would not have sometimes computed its ele- 
ments with more impartiality and precision 
if he had had a little further training in the 
exact sciences, may be a question. 

Under the new influences which were 
brought to bear on him, he resumed in less 
than a twelvemonth his Protestantism. 
‘¢ He is willing,’’ he says, to allow M. Pavil- . 
liard a ‘*‘ handsome share in his re-conver- 
sion,”’ though he stoutly avows that it was 
principally due to his own “ solitary reflec- 
tions.”” He particularly congratulated him- 
self on having discovered a ‘‘ philosophical 
argument”? against ‘ transubstantiation.” 
It was, ‘‘ that the text of Scripture which 
seems to inculcate the real presence is at- 
tested only by a single sense—our sight ; 
while the real presence itself is disproved by 
three of our senses—the sight, the touch, 
and the taste.’? ¢ It is possible that the 
unconscious influence of the threats of disin- 
heritance, and the exchange of his ‘‘ hand- 
some apartments at Magdalen’’ for the 
meanness and discomforts of his Swiss home, 
may have been quite as efficacious as this 
curiousenthymeme. Thus was he converted 
to Romanism in his sixteenth year, and re- 
canted his recantation in his seventeenth. 
The changes were doubtless important to 
him, and it was natural that he should give 
them some prominence in his ‘* autobio- 
graphy ; ”’ but, relatively to the great ques- 
tions they involve, the oscillations of sucha 
youthful mind, however intelligent, are of 
as little moment as the transfer of a cypher 
from one side of an equation to the other. 
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Two circumstances specially signalized his 
residence at Lausanne—he saw Voltaire, and 
he fell in love. ‘‘ Virgilium vidi tantum,”’ 
says he; but his admiration of Voltaire’s 
writings was great, and exerted a rather 
equivocal influence on his poetic tastes. It 
led to an excessive estimate of the French 
drama, and abated, he scruples not to de- 

- clare, his “idolatry for the gigantic genius 
of Shakspeare.”’ Voltaire’s writings also 
probably gave him a false bias in matters of 
infinitely more importance than those of lit- 
erature. 

“His love affair—his first an only one— 
was transient enough. The young lady, in 
the bloom of sixteen, the daughter of a 
Swiss pastor, was Mademoiselle Curchod, 
afterwards the wife of the celebrated M. 
Necker. She was, as Gibbon declares (and 
we know it on better testimony than a 
lover’s eyes), beautiful, intelligent, and ac- 
complished. Her charms, however, do not 
seem to have made any indelible impression 
on our young student, whose sensibility, to 
say the truth, was never very profound. On 
his father’s expressing his disapprobation, 
he surrendered the object of his affection 
with as little resistance as he had surren- 
dered his Romanism. ‘I sighed,’’ he says, 
‘¢asa lover, butobeyed asason.’’ It would 
be invidious to institute comparisons as to 
the merit of ‘ faithful love” and filial devo- 
tion ; but, if the one be unrewarded by for- 
tune, and the other stimulated by menaces, 
it is a difficult choice, no doubt, for any but 
a hero; and Gibbon neither then nor after- 
wards was a hero. ‘* Without my father’s 
consent,’’ he plaintively says, ‘‘ I was desti- 
tute and helpless.”’ 

Unwearied application to study was the 
best ‘* remedium amoris,’’ if indeed he stood 
in need of any remedy. In any case, his 
diligence was most commendable, and no one 
can read the account of the three last years 
spent at Lausanne, and especially the all 
but incredible toils of the last eight months, 
without perceiving that the foundations of 
that vast erudition which the Decline and 
Fall demanded, were effectually laid; or 
hesitate to give our student a worthy place 
with the Scaligers, Huets, and Leibnitzes, of 
the preceding century. Though there may 
be a little unconscious exaggeration in his 
statement of the achievements of these mi- 
raculous eight months, we are tempted to 
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give it in a note, for the encouragement or 
despair of other youthful students.* 

In 1758 he returned to England, and was 
kindly received at home. But he found a 
stepmother there; and this apparition on 
his father’s hearth at first rather appalled 
him. The cordial and gentle manners of 
Mrs. Gibbon, however, and her unremitted 
study of his happiness, won him from his 
first prejudices, and gave her a permanent 
place both in his esteem and affection. He 
seems to have been much indulged, and led 
a very pleasant life of it; he pleased him- 
self in moderate excursions, frequented the 
theatre, mingled, though not very often, in 
society ; was sometimes a little extravagant, 
and sometimes a little dissipated, but never 
lost the benefits of his Lausanne exile; and, 
with the exception of a few transiept youth- 


ful irregularities, settled into a sober, dis- 


creet, calculating epicurean philosopher, 
who sought the summum bonum of man in 
temperate, regulated, and elevated pleasure. 
The two years after his return to England 
he spent principally at his father’s country- 
seat at Buriton, in Hampshire, only nine 
months being given to the metropolis. He 
has left an amusing accourt of his employ- 
ments in the country, where his love of 
study was at once inflamed by a library rich 
enough to make him contrast its treasures 
with the poverty of Lausanne, and checked 
by the necessary interruptions of his other- 
wise happy domestic life. After breakfast 
‘* he was expected,’’ he says, ‘‘ to spend an 
hour with Mrs. Gibbon—read the paper to 
his father in the afternoon—was often called 
down to entertain idle visitors—and, worst 
of all, was periodically compelled to return 

* He says in his Journal, December 4, 1755,— 
“Tn finishing this year, I must remark how favora- 
ble it was to my studies. In the space of eight 
months, from the beginning of April, I learned the 
principles of drawing; made myself complete mas- 
ter of the French and Latin languages, with which 
1 was very superficially ~y ay before, and 
wrote and translated a great deal in both; read 
Cicero's Epistles Ad Familiares, his Brutus, all his 
Orations, his dialogues De Amicitia and De Senec- 
tute; Terence, twice; and Pliny’s Epistles. In 
French, Giannone’s History of Naples, and 1’ Abbé 
Bannier’s Mythology, and M. e Bochat’s Memoires 
sur la Suisse, and wrote a very ample relation of 
my tour. T likewise began to study Greek, and 
went through the Grammar. I began tomake very 
large collections of whatI read. But what I esteem 
most of all, from the perusal and meditation of De 
Crousaz’s Logic, I not only understood the princi- 
ples of that science, but formed my mind to a habit 


of thinking and reasoning I had no idea of before.” _ 





—Memoirs, p. 61. 
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the visits of their more distant neighbors.” 
He says. he dreaded the ‘‘ recurrence of the 
full moon,” which was the period generally 
selected for the more convenient accomplish- 
ment of such formidable excursions. 

His father’s library, though large in com- 
parison with that he commanded at Lau- 
sanne, contained, he says, ‘‘ much trash,’ 
which he gradually weeded out, and trans- 
formed it at length into that ‘‘ numerous 
and select ’’ library which was ‘‘ the found- 
ation of his works, and the best comfort of 
his life at home and abroad.’’ No sooner 
had he returned home than he began the 
work of accumulation, and records that, on 
the receipt of his first quarter’s allowance, a 
large share was appropriated to his literary 
wants. ‘He could never forget,’’ he de- 
clares, ‘* the joy with which he exchanged a 
bank-note of twenty pounds for the twenty 
volumes of the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Inscriptions.’’ It may not be unprofitable 
here to remark that the principles on which 
he selected his admirable library are worthy 
af every student’s attention. ‘‘I am not 


conscious,’’ says he, ‘ of having ever bought 
a book from a motive of ostentation ; every 


volume before it was deposited on the shelf 
was either read or sufficiently examined.” 
The account he gives of his mode of study is 
also deeply instructive, but there is not 
space for it here. 

In London he seems to have seen but little 
select society,—partly because his father’s 
habits opened to him but little that he cared 
for, partly from his own reserve and timid- 
ity, increased by his foreign education. 
This had made English habite unfamiliar 
and the very language in some degree 
strange. And thus it was that he draws 
that interesting picture of the literary 
recluse among the crowds of London: 
“ While coaches were rattling through Bond 
Street, I have passed many a solitary even- 
ing in my lodging with my books. My 
studies were sometimes interrupted with a 
sigh, which I breathed towards Lausanne ; 
and on the approach of spring I withdrew 
without reluctance from the noisy and 
extensive sceng of crowds without company, 
and dissipation without pleasure.”’* He 
became acquainted, however, with Mallet— 
by courtesy called the ‘* poet ’’—and through 
him gained access to Lady Hervey’s circle, 

* Memoirs, vol. 1. p. 8L. 
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where a congenial admiration, not to say 
affectation, of French manners and litera- 
ture, made him a welcome guest. In one 
respect Mallet gave him good counsel. He 
advised him to addigt himself to an arduous 
study of the more idiomatic English writers 
—Swift and Addison, for example—with a 
view to unlearn his foreign idiom, and 
recover his half-forgotten vernacular ;—a 
task which he never perfectly accomplished. 
Much as he admired these writers, Hume 
and Robertson were still greater favorites, 
as well from their subject as for their style. 
Of his admiration of Hume’s style—of its 
nameless grace of simple elegance—he has 
left us a strong expression, when he tells us 
that it often compelled him to close the 
historian’s volumes with a feeling of despair. 

In 1761, Gibbon, after many delays, and 
with many flutterings of hope and fear, 
gave to the world, in French, his maiden 
publication, composed two years before. 1t 
was partly in compliance with his father’s 
wishes, who thought that the proof of some 
literary talent might introduce him favora- 
bly to public notice, and ‘‘ secure the recom- 
mendation of his friends.’’ But in yield- 
ing to paternal authority, Gibbon frankly 
owns that he complied, ‘ like a pious son— 
with the wish of his own heart.’’ 

The subject of the Essai sur 1’ Etude de la 
Littérature was suggested, its author says, 
by a refinement of vanity—‘‘ the desire of 
justifying and praising the object of a favor- 
ite pursuit.” Partly owing to its being 
written in French, partly to its character, 
the essay excited more attention abroad than 
at home. Gibbon has criticized it with the 
utmost frankness, not to say severity; but 
after every abatement, it is unquestionably 
a surprising effort for a mind so young, and 
contains many thoughts which would not 
have disgraced a thinker or scholar of much 
maturer age. The account of its first recep- 
tion and subsequent history in England de- 
serves to be cited as amongst the curiosities 
of literature. ‘‘In England,’ he says, ‘it 
was received with cold indifference, little 
read, and speedily forgotten; a small im- 
pression was slowly dispersed; the book- 
seller murmured, and the author (had his 
feelings been more -exquisite) might have 
wept over the blunders and baldness of the 
English translation. The publication of my 
history fifteen years afterwards revived the 
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memory of my first performance, and the 
essay was eagerly sought in the shops. But 
I refused the permission which Becket 
solicited of reprinting it; the public curi- 
osity was imperfectly satisfied by a pirated 
copy of the booksellers of Dublin; and 
when a copy of the original edition has been 
discovered in a sale, the primitive value of 
half a crown has risen to the fanciful price 
of a guinea or thirty shillings.” * 

Just before the publication of the essay, 
Gibbon entered a new, and, one might sup- 
pose, a very uncongenial scene of life. He 
became a captain in the Hampshire militia ; 
and for more than two years led a life of 
march and countermarch in the southern 
counties of England. Hampshire, Kent, 
Wiltshire, and Devonshire, formed the suc- 
cessive theatres of what he calls his ‘* blood- 
less and inglorious campaigns.”’ He, never- 
theless, justly describes it as a life of ‘* mili- 
tary servitude,’’ as the term of service was 
prolonged far beyond the period he had 
contemplated, and the mode of life utterly 
alien from all his pursuits as a scholar and a 
student. ‘‘In the act,’’ says he, “‘ of offer- 
ing our names and receiving our commissions, 
as major and captain in the Hampshire regi- 
ment (June 12, 1759), we had not supposed 
that we should be dragged away, my father 
from his farm, myself from my books, and 
condemned during two years and a half 
(May 10, 1760, to December 23, 1762), to a 
wandering life of military servitude.” + He 
has left us an amusing account of the busy 
idleness in which his time was spent; but, 
considering the circumstances, so adverse to 
study, one is rather surprised that our mili- 
tary student should have done so much, 
than that he did so little ; { and never prob- 
ably before were so many hours of literary 
study spent in a tent. In estimating the 
comparative advantages and disadvantages of 
this wearisome period of his life, he has 
summed up with the sagacity of a man of 

* Memoirs, vol. 1. p. 90. 

ft Ib. p. 95. 

¢{ The notes of his Journal at this period are 
worth reading, as curiously illustrative of his in- 
domitable literary industry. “‘My example,” he 
says, ‘might prove that in the life most averse to 
study some hours may be stolen, some minutes 
may be snatched. Amidst the tumult of Winches- 
ter camp I scmetimes thought, and read in my 
tent; in the more settled quarters of the Devizes, 
Blandford, and Southampton, I always secured a 


separate lodging, and the necessary books.""—Jb. 
p. 104. 
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the world, and the impartiality of a philoso- 
pher. Irksome as were his employments, 
grievous as was the waste of time, unconge- 
nial as were his companions, solid benefits 
were to be set off against these things ; his 
health became robust, his knowledge of the 
world was enlarged, he wore off some of his 
foreign idiom, got rid of much of his re- 
serve; he adds,—and perhaps in his esti- 
mate it was the benefit to be most prized of 
all,—‘‘ the discipline and evolutions of a 
modern battalion gave me a clearer notion 
of the phalanx and the legion, and the cap- 
tain of the Hampshire grenadiers (the reader 
may smile) has not been useless to the histo- 
rian of the Roman Empire.”’ In 1762, 
while the new militia was forming, he ‘‘ en- 
joyed two or three months of li‘erary re- 
pose,’”’ and flew to his books with an appe- 
tite sharpened by his long fast. In 
pursuing a plan of study at this period, he 
hesitated between the prosecution of mathe- 
matics and Greek ; it was but for a moment. 
As might be anticipated, Homer carried the 
day against Newton and Leibnitz. 

Nothing can better illustrate the intensity 
of Gibbon’s literary ambition—his only 
strong passion—than the number of literary 
projects with which his mind was teeming 
even in camp. He enumerates amongst 
others a history of the expedition of Charles 
VIII. of France ; the crusade of Richard the 
Lion-hearted ; the wars of the barons; and 
lives of the Black Prince, Sir Philip Sidney, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, and Montrose. These 
are only a portion of the subjects he revolved 
with the same view. They show by their 
number how strong was the impulse to liter- 
ature, and by their character, how deter 
mined the bent of his mind in the direction 
of history. 

The militia was disbanded in 1763, and 
he joyfully shook off his bonds ; but his lit. 
erary projects were still to be postponed, 
Following his own wishes, though with hig 
father’s consent, he had projected a conti- 
nental tour as the completion “‘ of an Eng- 
lish gentleman’s education.’’ This had been 
interrupted by the episode of the militia. 
He now resumed his purpose’and left Eng- 
land in 1763. Two years were ‘‘ loosely de- 
fined as the term of his absence,’’ which he 
exceeded by half a year—returning in June, 
1765. He first visited Paris, where he saw 
a good deal of D’Alembert, Diderot, Bar- 
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thelemy, Raynal, Helvetius, Baron d’Hol- 
bach, and others of the same set; and was 
often a welcome guest in the saloons of 
Mesdames Geoffrin and Du Deffand.* Vol- 
taire was at Geneva, Rousseau at Montmo- 
rency, and Buffon he neglected to visit ; 
but the above names are enough to justify 
the suspicion that the hostility which he 
afterwards evinced towards Christianity may 
in part be attributed to the influence of such 
society. How well he liked Paris is evident 
from his own statements: ‘‘ Fourteen weeks 
insensibly stole away ; but had I been rich 
and independent, I should have prolonged and 
perhaps have fixed my residence at Paris.” + 

From France he proceeded to Switzerland, 
and revisited his friends at Lausanne; thence 
to Italy in 1764. The account of his feelings 
on approaching Rome—how like in intensity 
to those of Luther on a similar occasion, 
and yet of how different a character !—is 
deeply interesting. His emotions, he says, 
were not ‘‘ enthusiastic,’ and yet became, 
as he confesses, almost ‘ uncontrollable.” 
While here, his long yearning for some great 
theme worthy of his historic genius was 
gratified. The first conception of the Decline 
and Fall arose as he lingered one evening 
amidst the vestiges of ancient glory; but 
his precise words cannot be omitted in any 
sketch of Gibbon, however brief: ‘* Itgwas 
at Rome,’’ says he, ‘‘on the 15th of Octo- 
ber, 1764, as I sat musing amidst the ruins 
of the capitol, while the barefooted friars 
were singing vespers in the temple of Jupiter, 
that the idea of writing the decline and fall 
of the city first started to my mind.” M. 
Suard fancifully attributes to the combina- 
tion of circumstances under which the con- 
ception of the work arose, some of that 
inveterate hatred of Christianity which per- 
vades it. ‘* Struck with a first impression,’’ 
he says, ‘‘ Gibbon, in writing the Decline 
and Fall of the Empire, saw in Christianity 
only an institution which had placed vespers, 
barefooted friars, and processions, in the 


* This lady, though blind—“ l’aveugle clairvoy- 
ante,” as Voltaire happily calls her—recognized 
with exquisite tact the self-betraying solicitude of 

ibbon to catch the exact tone of French manners 
and society. She thus speaks in aletter to Wal- 
pole : “ He sets too much value on our talents for 
society (nos agréments), shows too thuch desire of 
acquiring them; it is constantly on the tip of my 
tongue to say to him,‘ Do not put yourself to so 


Fven, ovens you deserve the honor of being a 
reachman. 


t Memoirs, p. 117. 
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room of the magnificent ceremonies of 
Jupiter, and the triumphs of the Capitol.” 

Others attributed it in part to the conser- 
vative quality of his politics, which led him 
to regard Christianity as a ‘‘ daring innova- 
tion.’’ It seems probable that his tendencies 
and habits of mind, which were eminently 
favorable to scepticism, and the society in 
which he had early moved (and especially of 
late in the saloons of Paris), had much more 
to do with the result than either of these 
causes. 

About five years after his return home his 
father died (1770). This is the period of 
his life which he says he passed with the 
least enjoyment, and remembered with the 
least satisfaction. He attended ‘‘ every spring 
the meetings of the militia at Southampton, 
and rose successively to the rank of major 
and lieutenant-colonel ;’’ but was each year 
‘‘ more disgusted with the inn, the wine, the 
company, and the tiresome repetition of 
annual attendance and daily exercise.” 
From his own account, however, it appears 
that other and deeper causes produced his 
ennui. Sincerely attached to his home, he 
yet felt the anomaly of his position. At 
thirty, still a dependent without a settled 
occupation, without a definite social status, 
he often regretted that he had not embraced 
some profession. ‘‘ From the emoluments of 
a profession,’’ he says, ‘I might have de 
rived an ample fortune, or a competent in- 
come, instead of being stinted to the same 
narrow allowance, to be increased only by 
an event which I sincerely deprecate.’’* 
Doubtless the secret fire of a consuming, but 
as yet ungratified, literary ambition also 
troubled hjs repose. 

He still ‘* contemplated at awful distance’? 
The Decline and Fall; and, meantime, re- 
volved other subjects. Hesitating between 
the revolutions of Florence and Switzerland, 
he consulted M. Deyverdun, a young Swiss 
with whom he had been intimate during his 
first residence at Lausanne, and decided in 
favor of the land which was his ‘ friend’s 
by birth’’ and “his own by adoption.” 
He executed the first book in French ; it was 
read as an anonymous production before a 
literary society of foreigners in London, and 
condemned. Gibbon sat and listened to their 
strictures, It never got beyond that rehear- 
sal; and though Hume encouraged him to 
* Memoirs, p. 182. 
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proceed, Gibbon declared the sentence just, 
and declined. 

In 1767, he joined with M. Deyverdun in 
starting the Mémoirs Littéraires de la Grande 
Bretagne. But its circulation was limited, 
and only two volumes had appeared when 
Deyverdun went abroad. The materials 
already collected for a third volume were 
suppressed. It may be interesting to the 
reader to know that in the first volume is a 
review by Gibbon of Lord Lyttleton’s History 
of Henry II. 

The next appearance of the historian made 
a deeper impression. It was the first distinct 
print of the lion's foot. ‘ Ex ungue leonem”’ 
might have been justly said, for he attacked, 
and attacked successfully, the redoubtable 
Warburton. Of the many paradoxes in the 
Divine Legation, none is more extravagant 
than the theory, that Virgil in the sixth book 
of his Aineid intended to allegorize, in the 
visit of his hero and the sybil to the shades, 
the initiation of Auneas, as a lawgiver, into 
the Eleusinian mysteries. This theory Gibbon 
completely exploded in his Critical Observa- 
tions (1770) ; no very difficult task, indeed, 
but achieved in a style, and with a profusion 
of learning, which showed that its author 
was capable of far greater things. War- 
burton never replied, and few will believe 
that he would not, if he had not thought 
silence more discreet. Gibbon, however, 
regrets that the style of his pamphlet was 
too acrimonious ; and this regret, considering 
his antagonist{s slight claims to forbearance, 
is creditable to him. ‘I cannot forgive my- 
self the contemptuous treatment of a man 
who, with all his faults, was entitled to my 
esteem.’’ * ~ 

At length, after fifteen years from the date 
of his maiden Essai, and five from his father’s 
death—an event which left him the free use 
of his time—appeared the first volume of 
the history which has immortalized his name. 
His preparations for this great work were 
vast. ‘The classics, ‘‘as low as Tacitus, 
Pliny the Younger, and Juvenal,’’ had been 
long familiar. He now “plunged into the 
ocean of the Augustan history,’’ and “ with 
pen almost always in hand,” pored over all 
the remains, Greek and Latin, between Tra- 
jan and the last of the western Czesars. 
‘‘ The subsidiary rays of medals and inscrip- 
tions, of geography and cltronology were 

* Memoirs, p. 139. 
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thrown on their proper objects; and I ap- 
plied the collections of Tillemont, whose 
inimitable accuracy almost assumes the char- 
acter of genius, to fix and arrange within my 
reach the loose and scattered atoms of histori+ 
cal information.”’* The Theodosian Code, 
with Godefroy’s Commentary ; the Christian 
Apologists, with the testimonies of Lardner; 
The Annals and Antiquities of Muratori; 
collated with ‘‘ the parallel or transverse 
lines ’’ of Sigonius and Maffei, Pagi and 
Baronius, were all critically studied. Such 
was a portion of the formidable apparatus 
employed by this great historical genius, 
His maxim as a student had always been 
multum legere potius quam multa. The 
reader will probably think, even from this 
imperfect enumeration of his studies, that 
he read both multum and multa; but the 
general accuracy of his investigations was 
commensurate with their variety. It appears 
from his own confession that he long brooded 
over the chaos of materials before light 
dawned upon it. At the commencement, he 
says, ‘‘all was dark and doubtful;’’ the 
limits, divisions, even the title of his work 
were undetermined; the first chapter was 
composed three times, and the second and 
third twice, before he was satisfied with his 
efforts. But this prolonged meditation on 
his design and its execution was well repaid 
by the result; so methodical did his ideas 
become, and so readily did his materials 
shape themselves, that (with the above ex 
ceptions) the original MSS. of the entire six 
quartos were sent uncopied to the printen 
He also says that not a sheet had been seen 
by any other eyes than thdse of author and 
printer. This last statement must be taken 
with a small deduction; or rather we must 
suppose that a few chapters had been sub® 
mitted, if not to the ‘‘ eyes,”’ to the ‘‘ ears” 
of others; for he elsewhere tells us that he 
was ‘‘soon disgusted with the modest practice 
of reading the manuscript to his friends.’’ 
Such, however, were his preliminary difit 
culties, that he confesses he was often. 
“tempted to cast away the labor of seven 
years.”” He persevered, and in February, 
1776, the first volume was published. The 
success was jnstant, and for a quarto, proba: 
bly unprecedented. The entire impression 
was exhausted in afew days. The author 
might almost have said, as Lord Byron after 
¥* Memoirs, p. 140. 
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the publication of Childe Harold, that ‘‘ he 
awoke ‘one morning and found himself fa- 
mous.’”’ In addition to public applause, he 
was gratified by the more select praises of 
Robertson and Hume, and declares that the 
complimentary letter of the last ‘‘ overpaid 
the labors of ten years.” Hume applauds, 
as may be supposed, the “‘ prudent tempera- 
ment” of the historian in the treatment of 
the delicate subjects of the ‘ celebrated 
chapters.” Nevertheless, he predicted 
‘clamor; ”? and formed a much more cor- 
rect notion of the effects on the public mind 
than Gibbon had done. He admits the na- 
tion’s reverence for Christianity, though he 
. calls it ‘* superstition ;’’ Gibbon believed, or 
affected to believe, that England sympathized 
with the indifferentism of France. 

Two years beforg the publication of this 
first volume (1774) Gibbon was elected mem- 
ber of parliament for Liskeard. His politi- 
cal duties did not suspend his prosecution of 
his history, except on one occasion, and for 
a little while. In the year 1779 he under- 
took a task on behalf of the ministry, which, 
if well performed, was, it must be confessed, 


” 


well rewarded. The French government 
had issued a manifesto preparatory to a dec- 
laration of war, and Gibbon was solicited by 
Chancellor Thurlow, and Lord Weymouth, 


Secretary of State, to answer it. This pro- 
duced his able Mémoires Justificatif, com- 
posed in French, and delivered to the courts 
of Europe. He was rewarded with a seat 
at the Board of Trade and Plantations,— 
little more than a sinecure in itself, but with 
a very substantial salary of nearly £800 per 
annum. His acceptance displeased his polit- 
ical associates, and he was accused of ‘‘ de- 
serting a party in which,”’ he declares, ‘* he 
had never enlisted.”” A note of Fox, how- 
ever, on the margin of a copy of Gibbon’s 
history, records a very distinct remembrance 
of the historian’s previous vituperation of 
the ministry ; and this could not but make 
his political services look venal. He is said 
to have said that ‘‘ there would be no hope 
for England except by taking off the heads 
of six of the cabinet, and exposing them as 
an example in parliament.” Yet ina fort- 
night he accepted place. “Lord Sheffield 
says his friend never intended the words to 
be taken Jiterally! No doubt, but it suffi- 
ciently shows what he thought of the deserts 
of the ministry he yet consented to serve. 
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But who can read the life and works of 
Gibbon, and imagine him a martyr, whether . 
for love, politics, or religion 

At the general election in 1780, he lost 
his seat for Liskeard, but was subsequently 
elected for Lymington. The ministry of 
Lord North, however, was tottering, and soon 
after fell; the Board of Trade was abolished, 
and Gibbon’s salary vanished with it ;—no 
trifle, for his expenditure had been for three 
years dn a scale somewhat disproportionate 
to his private fortune. He did not like to 
depend on statesmen’s promises, which are 
proverbially uncertain of fulfilment; he as 
little liked to retrench ; and he was wearied 
of parliament, where he had never given any 
but silent votes. Urged by such considera- 
tions, he once more turned his eyes to the 
scene of his early exile, where he might live 
on his decent patrimony in a style which 
was impossible in England, and pursue un- 
embarrassed his literary studies. He there 
fore resolved to fix himself at Lausanne. 

A word only is necessary on his parlia- 
mentary career. Neither nature nor ac- 
quired habits qualified him to be an orator ; 
his late entrance on public life, his natural 
timidity, his feeble voice, his limited com- 
mand of idiomatic English, and even, as he 
candidly confesses, his literary fame, were 
all obstacles to success. ‘‘ After a fleeting 
illusive hope, prudence condemned me to ac- 
quiesce in the humble station of a mute... . 
I was’not armed by nature and education 
with the intrepid energy of mind and voice 
—‘Vincentem strepitus et natum rebus 
agendis.’ Timidity was justified by pride, 
and even the success of my pen discouraged 
the trial of my voice.” His repugnance to 
public life is strongly expressed in a letter to 
his father of a very early date. He prays 
that the money which a seat in parliament 
would cost may be expended in a mode more 
agreeable to him. Gibbon was eight and 
thirty when he entered parliament; and the 
obstacles which even at an earlicr period he 
would have had to encounter were hardly 
likely to be vanquished then. 

Nor had he much political sagacity. He 
was better skilled in investigating the past 
than in divining the future. While Burke 
and Fox, and so many great statesmen, pro- 
claimed the consequence of the collision 
with America, Gibbon saw nothing but colo- 
nies in rebellion, and a paternal government 
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justly incensed. His silent votes were all 
given on that hypothesis. Ina similar man- 
ner, while he abhorred the French revolution, 
he seemed to have had no apprehension, like 
Chesterfield, Burke, or even Horace Walpole, 
of its approach, or that it had any thing to 
do with the philosophic coteries in which he 
had taken such delight. 

In 1781 he published two more quartos 
of his history. They excited less contro- 
versy, and were therefore less talked about. 
This seems to have extorted from him a half 
murmur about ‘“‘ prejudice and neglect.” 
The fact is, there was less room for discus- 
sion and complaint; the volumes, however, 
were read with silent avidity, and deserved 
it. Though less exciting than the first, they 
were written with a deeper judgment, and 
were more free from the taint of infidelity. 

Having sold all his property except his 
library—to himi equally a necessary and a 
luxury—Gibbon repaired to Lausanne in 
September, 1783, and took up his abode 
with his early friend Deyverdun, now a resi- 
dent there. Perfectly free from every en- 


gagement but those which his own tastes 
imposed, easy in his circumstances, command- 


ing just as much society and that as select 
as he pleased, with the noblest scenery 
spread out at his feet, no situation can be 
imagined more favorable for the prosecution 
of his literary enterprise ;—a hermit in his 
study as long as he chose, and the most de- 
lightfui recreation always ready for him at 
the, threshold. ‘In London,” says he, ‘I 
was lost in the crowd; I ranked with the 
first families in Lausanne, and my style of 
prudent expense enabled me to maintain a 
fair balance of reciprocal civilities 

Instead of a small house between a street 
and a stable-yard, I began to occupy a spa- 
cious and convenient mansion, connected on 
the north side with the city, and open on 
the south to a beautiful and boundless ‘hori- 
zon. A garden of four acres had been laid 
out by the taste of M. Deyverdun; from 
the garden a rich scenery of meadows and 
vineyards descends to the Leman Lake, and 
the prospect far beyond the lake is crowned 
by the stupendous mountains of Savoy.’’* 
In this enviable retreat, it is no wonder that 
a year should have been suffered to roll 
round before he vigorously resumed his 
great work,—and with many men it would 

* Memoirs, p. 166. 
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never have been resumed in such a para- 
dise. We may remark en passant that the 
retreat was often enlivened, or invaded, by 
friendly tourists from England, whose “ fre- 
quent incursions” into Switzerland our 
recluse seems half to lament as an evil. 
What would he have said fifty years later? 
Among others, Mr. Fox gave him two ‘‘ wel- 
come days of free and private society ’’ in 
1788. Differing as they did in politics, Gib- 
bon’s testimony to the genius and character 
of the great statesman is highly honorable to 
both. ‘* Perhaps no human being,”’ he says, 
‘was ever more perfectly exempt from the 
taint of malevolence, vanity, or falsehood.” 

When once fairly reseated at his task he 
proceeded in this delightful retreat leisurely, « 
yet rapidly, to its completion. The fourth, 
fifth, and sixth volumes were all in manu- 
script before he thought of printing. On 
the 27th of June, 1787, he was “free,” if 
freedom can be predi¢ated of that condition, 
80 profoundly natural, which Gibbon has as 
naturally delineated. ‘‘I have presumed,”’ 
says he, ‘‘to mark the moment of concep- 
tion ; I shall now commemorate the hour of 
my final deliverance. It was on the day, or 
rather night, of the 27th of June, 1787, be- 
tween the hours of eleven and twelve, that I 
wrote the last lines of the last page in a 
summer-house in my garden. After laying 
down my pen, I took several turns in a 
berceau or covered walk of acacias, which 
commands a prospect of the country, the 
lake, and the mountains. The air was tem- 
perate, the sky was serene, the silver otb of 
the moon was reflected from the waters, and 
all nature was silent. I will not dissemble 
the first emotions of joy on the recovery of 
my freedom, and, perhaps, the establishment 
of my fame. But my pride was soon hum- 
bled, and a sober melancholy was spread 
over my mind by the idea that I had taken 
an everlasting leave of an old and agreeable 
companion ; and that, whatsoever might be 
the future fate of my history, the life of the 
historian must be short and precarious.’’ * 
Sad that the Consolations of Philosophy 
should have offered nothing better than 
this ! 

Taking the manuscript of the last three 
volumes with him, Gibbon, after an absence 
of four years, once more visited London. 
The arrangements for publishing volumes so 


* Memoirs, p. 170. 
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heralded by their predecessors, were soon 
effected, and the printing proceeded apace ; 
but after it was completed, a little trait of 
characteristic egotism for a while delayed 
the publication. The great event was to 
synchronize with the author’s fifty-first 
birthday, and the two great events were 
celebrated by Mr. Cadell, the publisher, by 
a third great event,—no less than a literary 
dinner in the author’s honor ;—where, says 
Gibbon, ‘‘ 1 seemed to blush while they read 
an elegant compliment from Mr. Hayley.” 
Assuredly it ought to have been no seeming 
blush with which the historian listened to 
the fulsome hyperboles of the verses with 
which this mediocre Pindar regaled him ; 
and if he did not blush for himself, he ought 
to have done so for the Muse. 
The last volumes of the work were eagerly 
read, but much criticized; and, while the 
same religious objections were taken, and 
justly, the author was found more fault with 
for the- indecency of his notes. Gibbon 
professes that he never could understand 
this charge; and it is very likely (though 
very lamentable) that he spoke the simple 
| truth. In his defence he says he had 
| wrapped up the offensive matter in the 


learned languages ; but then, to how many: 


| thousands of those who read his book were 
those languages familiar! The question is 
as to the necessity of such citations and com- 
ments as those in which he has indulged, 
and few will contend for it, in the majority 
of cases, to any legitimate purpose of his- 
tory. He also says that he had been equally 
free, though less censured, in the earlier vol- 
umes. This would be nothing to the pur- 
pose even if true ; but it is hardly true ; for 
it would be easy to point out, in the later 
volumes,'more than one instance in which 
Gibbon has gone completely out of his way 
to introduce impurities which none but a 
mind too accustomed to revolve such ideas 
would wish to suggest to the minds of others ; 
and one instance, at least, in which he has 
chosen to improvise a ludicrous varia lectio 
of a passage for the very purpose of convey- 
ing a most gross obscenity. As a writer in 
the Quarterly Review has very. justly re- 
marked, ‘‘ the critical scrupulosity with 
which he investigates the most nauseous 
details, sifting them with the pertinacity 
and relish of a duck filtering the filthiest 
mud for its meal,” ‘* his sly innuendoes, his 
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luxurious amplifications,” disclose a gross 
and prurient mind. Many other men 
equally sceptical would have shrunk from 
this kind of pollution ; he plunges into the 
filth with all the godt and relish of a con- 
genial sensuality. 

He returned to Switzerland in July, 1788 ; 
but the death of his friend Deyverdun, and 
the ennui resulting from the loss of his great 
occupation, which had been as a daily com- 
panion for so many years, had divested his 
retreat of its chief charms; while the pre- 
monitory mutterings of the great thunder- 
storm of the French Revolution, which 
reverberated in hollow echoes even through 
the quiet valleys of Switzerland, further 
troubled his repose. At length public 
events, seconded by motives of friendship, 
drove the historian to his island home. He 
arrived in England in 1793. He appears to 
have amused himself during the latter part 
of his stay at Lausanne with his Memoirs, 
which, with his correspondence and miscel- 
laneous pieces, it was reversed for his friend 
Lord Sheffield to give to the public. 

His life was now drawing toaclose. He 
had fondly anticipated, from the ‘ laws of 
probability so true in general,’”’ but, alas! 
‘go fallacious in particular,” fifteen years 
of life. ‘hey proved in his case to be 
‘‘ fallacious in particular,’’ for he survived 
scarcely a fourth of the hoped-for period. 
He died January 16, 1794, about nine 
months after his return to England. Singu- 
larly enough, he had been for years afflicted 
by the disease which at last proved fatal, 
but had been insensible to its importance, 
and had declined, from false delicacy, to 
seek medical aid. It was an element of the 
‘‘ probabilities,’? which he had not calcu- 
lated. 

Just before his death he was in full pos- 
session of his senses, and is said to have died 
with much composure ; but he wasevidently 
unconscious of the stealthy step of the 
Destroyer till the curtain was suddenly 
drawn, and the blow struck. 

The character of Gibbon presents much 
that is personally and socially estimable. 
Of a frigid temperament, he had not in his 
composition one particle of the qualities 
which constitute moral greatness in any one 
of its many forms ; but it would be unjust 
to deny that he was amiable and good- 
tempered, and capable of feeling and inspir- 
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ing a firm, though not very enthusiastic, 
friendship. It must be added that his 
friendships were such as did not involve any 
severe strain upon patience, self-denial, 
generosity, or on his characteristic equa- 
nimity. That equanimity, it must be al- 
lowed, was very little tried in any way; he 
practised his philosophy cheaply. Born to 
competency, and at length possessed of for- 
tune—always fully sensible of the advan- 
tages which fortune brings in her train— 
provided with pleasures and occupations he 
intensely loved—successful in the great ob- 
ject of his literary ambition, which was his 
only strong passion, and the gratification of 
which, as his Memoirs show, afforded him 
intense delight—he seems, if we but suppose 
this world to be ail, to have whiled away his 
time here as pleasantly as any wise epicu- 
rean could, and to have computed the sum 
of his enjoyments at the close with a suffi- 
ciently complacent but not erroneous arith- 
metic.* ‘*M. d’Alembert relates,’’ says he, 
‘‘ that as he was walking in the gardens of 
Sans Souci with the king of Prussia, Fred- 
erick said to him, ‘ Do you see that old 
woman, a poor weeder, asleep on that sunny 
bank? She is probably a more happy being 
than either of us.’ The king and the phil- 
osopher may speak for themselves ; for my 
part I do not envy the old woman.’’t 

But with good-nature and social amenity 
the praise of his personal character almost 
ends. No traits, so far as we can find, of 
self-denial, generosity, magnanimity, nobility 
of mind mark his history. M. Vaillant even 
charges him with ‘ insensibility to all lofty 
and generous sentiments.’”’ This is too 
strong ; at least if the expression of * lofty’’ 
sentiments (a cheap way, it must be admitted, 
of manifesting the:more arduous virtues), 
may be taken asa key to character where 
we cannot appeal to the better test of action. 
Of such sentiments of sympathy with mag- 
nanimous virtue, there is no lack in his De- 
cline and Fall,—if we except two subjects. 
‘* His reflections,’’ says Porson, “ are just 
and profound ; he pleads eloquently for the 
rights of mankind and the duty of toleration, 
nor does his humanity ever slumber—unless 
when women are ravished, and Christians 
persecuted.”” The exceptions, it must be 
confessed, cut deep, and remind us a little of 


* Memoirs; pp. 182-184. 
t Ib., p. 188. 
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the indignant virtue of the Irish woman, 
who challenged her accusers to say, barring 
theft, lust, and drunkenness, what they could 
have to allege against her. Vanity he had 
in abundance, as appears in his Memoirs ; 
indeed, without it, would any man ever write 
his autobiography? Yet it is accompanied 
in Gibbon with much candor. Less indul- 
gence can be given to the contemptuous ar- 
rogance with which he treats opponents. 

His conversation, though, as might be ex- 
pected, full of information, seems to have 
been, if not tinged with pedantry, yet too 
formal. -He talked much as he wrote, and 
this prevented his attaining the ease and 
grace of the best colloquial style. ‘ His 
conversation,’”’ says M. Suard, ‘‘ never car- 
ried one away. Its fault was an artificiality 
which never permitted him to say any thing 
unless well,’’—that is, well in his estimate ; 
and 80, in books, and notes, and conversation, 
his diction was apt to be recherche, and his 
sentences a mosaic. 

Gibbon’s genius was singularly adapted to 
the task he undertook. He ironically ob- 
serves, in his Memoirs, that since ‘‘ philoso- 
phy has exploded all innate ideas and natural 
propensities,”’ fortuitous causes in early life 
must be alleged to account for the invincible 
bent of his mind to history. But he dis- 
tinctly intimates his convictions to the con- 
trary in another part of his Memoirs : ‘« After 
his oracle Dr. Johnson, my friend Sir Joshua 
Reynolds denies all original genius, any 
natural propeneity of the mind to one art or 
science rather than another. Without en- 
gaging in a metaphysical, or rather verbal, 
dispute, I know by experience that from my 
early youth I aspired to the character of an 
historian.’’* No just philosophy is likely 
to explode “‘innate”’ aptitudes of funda- 
mental peculiarities of mind, whether generic 
or individual ; and to these, at least as 
strongly as to education or accident, must we 
attribute each special bias of genius. Not 
that these last have little to do with the 
character of intellect, which is finally the 
result of two variables—certain original ten- 
dencies of mind, and the discipline to which 
the mind has been subjected. It is a depar- 
ture perhaps from ordinary language to 
speak of some one distinct endowment of 
mind, or congeries of endowments, and call 
it an historic genius, in the same way we 


* Memoirs, p. 106. 
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speak of a philosophical or poetical genius ; 
but, if the phrase be ever allowable, it is 
assuredly 80 in the case of Gibbon. It may 
be more proper to say, however, that he had 
in large measure all those separate endow- 
ments, which, in conjunction, best fit a man 
for this department of composition ; some of 
them hardly compatible at all, and scarcely 
ever seen united. In him all were possessed 
in a harmony and perfection seldom equalled, 
perhaps never surpassed ; a most retentive 
memory, the most active powers of acqui- 
sition, indomitable industry, a mind capable 
equally of ascending to the most comprehen- 
sive, and of descending to the most minute 
surveys; of appreciating the beautiful and 
sublime in classic literature, and yet of de- 
lightifig in the verbal criticism, tedious col- 
lations, and dry antiquarian research by 
which the text is established or illustrated ; 
of celebrating the more imposing events of 
history with congenial pomp of description, 
and of investigating with the dullest plod- 
der’s patience and perseverance the origin 
of nations, the emigrations of obscure tribes, 
and the repulsive yet instructive problems 
which ethnology presents. Accordingly, the 
widest deductions of historic philosophy 
alternate in his pages with attempts to fix 


the true reading of an obscure passage or a |- 


minute point of chronology or geography. 
It may even be said that in these last inves- 
tigations he took almost as much delight as 
in depicting the grander scenes of history, 
and surrendered himself as absolutely for the 
time to the migrations of the Goths and 
Scythians as to the campaigns of Belisarius 
or the conquests of the Saracens. It must 
be added that never has any historian evinced 
greater logical sagacity in making compara- 
tively obscure details yield important infer- 
ences, or held with a firmer hand the balance 
in the case of conflicting probabilities ; none 
who has exhibited sounder judgment or self- 
control (always excepting Christianity) in 
cases where it is so easy for learned enthu- 
siasm to run into fanciful hypotheses. To 
these qualities must be added a singular skill 
in marshalling for effect the diversified and 
multifarious matters of his history, and often 
much richness of imagination and great 
graphic art in investing their more pic- 
turesque features with the brilliant tints and 
colors, the due light and shade, which belong 
to historic painting. 
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Of the many high qualities which charac- 
terize his history, perhaps none is more 
marked than the manner in which he has 
managed to manoeuvre, so to speak, the vast 
array of facts which crowd its pages. It is 
the amplest historic canvas ever spread, the 
largest historic painting ever executed by a 
single hand. The history of Rome is, for 
the many centuries which Gibbon treats, the 
history of the world; and it is astonishing 
that he should have been able to work with 
so much ease such vast and incongruous 
materials with so much unity of design; 
that he should have been able (so to speak) 
to exhibit the many-colored nations of all 
varieties of costume, habits, languages, and 
religions in one tolerably consistent tableau. 
The history is a sort of moving panorama of 
the nations; and as tribe after tribe, nation 
after nation, Celt, Goth, Saracen, and Sar- 
matian appear on the scene from the obscu~ 
ity of their original seats, they blend with 
grace in the picturesque narrative. His his- 
tory is like the Indus or the Mississippi, 
swelling and still swelling by a thousand 
tributary floods, which augment its volume, 
and tinge its waters, but without destroying 
the identity or the pervading character of 
the stream. 

The style of Gibbon has great merits, 
mixed with some not trivial defects. The 
‘‘ luminous Gibbon,’’ was a phrase of Sheri- 
dan in his speech on Hastings’ trial, with 
which Gibbon was much delighted: but 
which the malicious wit afterwards playfully 
denied, and said he must have meant the 
‘‘voluminous Gibbon.’’ Yet the epithet 
may well stand. The diction is precise, 
energetic, massive ; splendid where the pio 
torial demands of the narrative require it, 
as that of Livy ; and sometimes, where pro- 
found reflections are to be concisely ex- 
pressed, as sententious and graphic as that 
of Tacitus. Less can be said for the sources 
of his diction ; it is not sufficiently idiomatic 
English, and bears everywhere the traces of 
his early addictedness to French. The Galli- 
cisms are in many places amusingly per- 
verse. Thus, for example, his constant use 
of ** prevents ’’ in the old sense of ‘* antici+ 
pate ’’ sometimes leads to ludicrous apparent 
contradiction, as when he tells us that ‘* The 
prefect had signalized his fidelity to Maximin 
by the alacrity with which he had obeyed 
and even prevented the cruel mandates of 
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the tyrant ; ’’ or, again, that ‘* the fortunate 
soil assisted and even prey snted the hand of 
cultivation.” 

The structure of his style ‘is open to still 
greater objections than his diction. Har- 
monious as it often is, it is too frequently 
set and formal ; deficient in flexibility. It 
is apt to pall on the ear by the too frequent 
recurrence of the same cadence -at equal in- 
tervals, and the too unsparing use of anti- 
thesis. It is not veined marble, but an ex- 
quisite tesselation ; not the fluent, naturally 
winding stream, but a stately aqueduct, 
faced with stone, adorned with wooded em- 
bankments, or flowing over noble arches, but 
an aqueduct still. It isa just criticism of 
Sir James Mackintosh, that probably no 
writer ever derived less benefit from his pro- 
fessed models. Pascal, Voltaire, Hume, 
were his delight, and he acknowledges (as so 
unsuccessful a pupil well might) that he 
often closed the pages of the last with a 
feeling of despair. Addison and Swift he 
read for the very purpose of improving his 
acquaintance with idiomatic English, yet, 
as the above critic remarks, ‘‘ with s0 little 
success, that in the very act of characteriz- 
ing these writers, he has deviated not a little 
from that beautiful simplicity which is thei 
peculiar distinction.”’ . 

The irony of Gibbon, on which he evi- 
dently plumed himself, is in him no pleasant 
feature, not merely because in history it can 
seldom be in place if much indulged, but be- 
cause it is especially distasteful to the great 
majority of his readers when applied to 
those deeply serious themes on which he 
usually exercises it. He flattered himself, as 
already seen, that Pascal’s Provincial Letters 
had taught him to use this weapon grace- 
fully ; as little, it may be retorted, as Addi- 
son and Swift had taught him the use of 
idiomatic English. The difference between 
an innocent smile and a sardonic grin is 
scarcely greater than that between the irony 
of Pascal and the irony of Gibbon ; the one 
speaks with a sweet riant air, as with the 
consciousness that what is ridiculed is ridi- 
culous; the other with a cautious, stealthy, 
Guy Faux look, as if conscious of a sinister 
purpose. Gibbon’s irony almost always 
wears a sneer, and seldom proyokes the smile 
of the reader, even where the subject does 
not repel it. Not only so, it is so elaborate 
as to lose much of its grace even where inno- 
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cent : in other cases it is often so masked as 
to leave the reader (Pascal is never thus 
chargeable) in doubt whether the author 
meant what he seemed to mean, or whether 
he is not meditating, by the very form of 
expression, a pusillanimous escape from the 
inferences that may be legitimately founded 
on it. 

We have expressed ungrudging admiration 
of the great merits of this astonishing work. 
It has, nevertheless, one pervading blemish, 
of which we shall speak with similar impar- 
tiality. That blemish is, of course, the 
treatment of Christianity. 

If the Christian public had given itself 
time to reflect, it would have been seen that 
Gibbon’s attack really afforded little cause 
for alarm. The purpose of the assagsin-like 
stroke from behind the curtain of his irony 
is plair enough; but is really a brutum 
fulmen. - Gibbon hitnself has provided for 
his own defeat by his very mode of conduct- 
ing the assault. If he meant, as he seemed 
to insinuate rather than affirm (or, to speak 
more accurately, insinuated while in words 
he expressly affirmed the contrary), that his 
‘¢ five secondary causes” gave a probable 
natural solution of the origin and early 
triumphs of Christianity—then the whole 
thing was a ludicrous instance of dtorepor 
mporepov, or, a8 our proverb has it, of ‘the 
cart before the horse.” The story begins all 
too late; the ‘* causes ’’ require as much to 
be accounted for as the ‘*effects;’’ or, 
rather, they are among the very effects to be 
accounted for. According to this mode of 
explaining the origin of Christianity, causes 
are assigned which implied not only its 
existence, but its activity; in other words, 
the hypothesis assigns Christianity itself as 
a cause of itself, and its success as a ground 
of its success. Thus, for example, if he is 
to be supposed (as he evidently wishes the 
reader to infer) to. be accounting for the 
purely human origin and triumphs of Chris 
tianity,—the most potent secondary causes 
he assigns are the zeal, morality, virtue, 
unity,* and so forth, of the Christian 


* As to his third secondary cause, “ miracles,” 
the same may be said as of his ironically conceded 


eer. He either meant that miracles 

een performed, or not;. if he did, he of course con 
cedes the main point; if he did not, then he is giv 
ing a nothing (by a néw name) to account for the 
success of Christianity. If it be said that what 
he meant was ‘the pretension to miracles, though 
miracles there were none, it is very likely ; but 
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church; meanwhile, the very thing that 
demands explanation is just the sudden 
apparition in the world of this singular 
phenomenon, the Christian church, with 
this bright retinue of virtues ; how it was 
that a system from which the Jews have 
recoiled more than any other nation for the 
last eighteen hundred years, should have 
sprung up in their bosom, in spite of all 
their national antipathies ; how it was that 
a system which was scarcely less odious from 
its origin, its character, its doctrines (in a 
word, every thing), to all other nations, 
should nevertheless have found its proselytes 
so rapidly in every part of the Roman 
empire ; and in a few centuries, not only 
gained a sphere for the exercise of that 
marvellous ‘‘ virtue ’? and ‘ zeal’? which it 
indeed might cause, but which could hardly 
cause i/, but dethroned all the dajvies of 
Olympus, and became the established reli- 
gion of theempire! That was the problem ; 
and Gibbon takes it up long after Uhristian- 
ity had made good its footing, and assigns, 
if he means what he seems to mean, causes 
for its origin and success, which already 
presuppose both origin and success! It is 
as though a man were seeking the source of 
the Nile, and, ascending no higher than the 
cataracts, avows that he finds its fountain 
there. Such is the value of Gibbon’s hy- 
pothesis, supposing he intended his secondary 
causes to account for the origin and triumphs 
of Christianity; but, as before said, ‘the 
made a provision for his retreat, by nomin- 
ally granting the ‘‘ truth of the doctrine and 
the providence of God’ to be the great 
cause of the success of Christianity. Seri- 
ously, one would imagine, (if we did not 
know his manner), that he meant all this ; 
for in his Vindication, in reply to Davis, 
where he takes occasion briefly to mention 
Watson’s Letéers, and to excuse himself from 
reply, he appeals to this very concession as 
a reason for silence! He says: ‘ The re- 
marks of Dr. Watson consist more properly 
of general argumentation than of particular 
criticism. He fairly owns that I have ex- 
then it is easy to reply that though such preten- 
sions have been often of service when a religion 
has already become accredited, there is no example 
(unless he choose to beg the question by assuming: 
it of the Jewish and Christian religions) of a reli- 
gion successfully founding itself on such hazardous 
assumptions, while there are many examples of 
failure in such attempts; that is, Gibbon’s cause, 
as usual, comes too late. ' 
DCLXXVIII. LIVING AGE. VOL. xviI. 30 
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presely allowed the full and irresistible 
weight of the firstgreat cause of the success 
of Christianity ; and he is too candid to 
deny that the five secondary causes, which I 
had attempted to explain, operated with 
some degree of active energy towards the 
accomplishment of that great event. The 
only question which remains between us 
relates to the degree of the weight and effect 
of those secondary causes; and, as I am 
persuaded that our philosophy is not of the 
dogmatic kind, we should soon acknowledge 
that this precise degree cannot be ascertained 
by reasoning, nor perhaps be expressed by 
words.”?* This language, on the supposi- 
tion that Gibbon was still really ironizing, 
greatly aggravates the disingenuousness of 
the ‘‘ celebrated chapters.” But either he 
meant what he said, or he did not; if 
he did, it of course formally surrenders the 
argument which infidelity has founded on 
the supposed sufficiency of his ‘‘ secondary” 
causes; if he did not mean it, he of course 
evades the very question which his antago- 
nist (and every other discreet antagonist) 
would contest with him, by ironically affect- 
ing argument. 

It may be further remarked, not- only 
that the Christian feels that the ‘* secondary 
causes’? of Gibbon do not touch the prinei- 
pal problem,—but that infidelity has con- 
fessed, in @ most significant way, a similar’ 
mistrust, by laboriously constructing other,: 
and often reciprocally destructive hypotheses, 
to account for the intractable phenomena. 
That of Strauss is one, which, unlike that 
of Gibbon, professes to track the origin of 
Christianity to its cradle; but faithfully rep- 
resents that of Gibbon and many more, in 
one respect, that it is ephemeral. It is 
even now fast losing its transient prestige. 
The shining exhalations from the bog of. 
scepticism glimmer, flicker, and vanish. 
Fortuitous myth, deliberate fiction, deep 
fraud practising on simplicity, deep fanati- 
cism practising on itself,—have all under 
various modifications been resorted to, as the 
contradictory basis of infidel theories, and 
have been successively abandoned. The 
problem of the origin of such a system of 
Christianity under such circumstances, and 
with such results, within a given century, 
still presents the ancient difficulty. Mean- 

* Miscellaneous Works, vol. ut. p. 862. The 
italics are the author’s own. 
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while it may now be safely asserted, that the 
chief hypotheses have been exhausted ; and 
we have reason to infer, therefore, that the 
vast majority who examine Christianity will 
be, as they have hitherto been, of Butler’s 
opinion, that nothing but the truth of the 
gospel will harmonize the facts. 

But still further ; it is a special weak- 
ness in Gibbon’s theory that, so far from his 
“‘ secondary causes” being’ sufficient to ac- 
count for the origin, they do not even ac- 
count for the progress of the gospel: they 
are, when closely investigated, quite as often 
opposed to that progress; sometimes must 
have been far greater hindrances than helps. 
Nothing can be more infelicitous than some 
of his suppositions. For example, he imag- 
ines that the “‘ intolerant zeal’’ of Christi- 
anity—which expressed the most open and 
derisive contempt of all the gods, consecrated 
by the classic mythologies—-was a mysterious 
advantage to it! That the austere virtue 
with which, be it recollected, it not only re- 
coiled from the too welcome laxity of a 
jovial heathenism, but enlarged the circle of 
moral duties by adding the demands of the 
most diffusive and refined spiritual purity— 
would somehow attract votaries! That its 
visions of immortality—of a heaven so unal- 
luring—of a hell so terrible—would be of 
magnetic force ! surely these are problematic 
auziliaries. Similarly, some of the facts he 
assumes are purely imaginary ; he attributes 
the zeal of proselytism manifested by the 
Christians to a Jewish origin, forgetting that 
the zeal of the Jews was just of the opposite 
kind ; that Judaism was as exclusive as Chris- 
tianity is catholic. There may he, no doubt, 
zeal for freedom and zeal for slavery ; but 
because each is zeal, it would be odd to 
derive one from the other. Another cause 
to which he attributes much, was, alas! too 
often non-existent, and its effects were at 
least neutralized by opposite causes. It is 
the unity of the early church; its close 
compacted organization! Surely a singular 
‘topic of compliment, and even at a very 
early period a doubtful source. of strength. 
The divisions, jealousies, and quarrels of 
‘Christians, were from the very first their 
weakness and their shame; and must have 
‘been at least as influential to retard, as ever 
‘their union was to advance, the progress of 
‘the gospel. 

‘In conclusion, Christians may take some 
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encouragement from Gibbon’s failure. If 
ever man could: hope to be the historic 
champion of infidelity with success, it was 
he. His work has such prodigious merits in 
nearly every thing but its treatment of 
Christianity, as to have procured its almost 
universal perusal ; it has now been published 
for the greater part of a century ; and what, 
relatively to Christianity, have been its 
effects? Quite inappreciable. His manage 
ment of this high argument is generally con- 
sidered as the great blot of the work; as a 
sufficient, or even plausible, account of the 
origin and early triumphs of Christianity, it 
is for the most part abandoned by infidels 
themselves. 

The New Testament, somehow, still 
manages to impress the bulk of mankind 
who examine it, with an indelible conviction 
that it is the fruit of neither imposture, fic- 
tion, nor fanaticism, and that the facts con- 
nected with the propagation of the religion 
it embodies are historic verities. Since men 
have persisted in this belief, in spite of the 
efforts of such men as Bolingbroke, Vol- 
taire, Hume, and Gibbon, to disabuse them, 
it is not probable that the enterprise in 
which such champions have failed will be 
successfully achieved by other hands, 
Hence it may be inferred that if Christianity 
be false, it will, nevertheless, not be ex- 
ploded. 

The manner in which Gibbon ‘prosecutes 
his object affords, no doubt, great facilities 
for exciting prejudices against Christianity, 
and ample scope for his cherished sneer. 
Christianity does not enter on the scene till 
it had degenerated in some degree from its 
primitive purity, and had contracted many 
pollutions. The foibles and follies of its ad- 
herents of course afford a very easy triumph 
to the satirist. 

The Christian religion, once originated, 
and having achieved an initial success, was 
left to struggle with all the corrupting influ- 
ences of the world, and, as might be ex- 
pected, did not come off uninjured. Brought 
into contagious contact with false philoso- 
phies and degrading superstitions, and gath- 
ering converts from those who were but par- 
tially reclaimed from either, no wonder that 
its purity was blemished. But all this, 
which is favorable to Gibbon’s satire, is any 
thing but favorable to his argument ; for the 
characteristics of Christianity to which, one 
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moment, he would fain assign such wonder- 
ful efficacy, are anon exhibited in a very 
different light’; are alternately, as the exi- 
gencies of his ergument or the gratification 
of his malignity may dictate, the objects of 
respect or contempt. Thus, the zeal and the 
purity of manners which are now so potent 
a cause of success, are now transformed, the 
one into bigotry and fanaticism, the other 
into austerity and grimace. But velis et 
remis; if Christianity may but be discred- 
ited, the historian seems but little troubled 
by his own inconsistencies. Thus, to give 
other instances of this blind animosity : 
sometimes the Christians are, nearly all, 
poverty-stricken wretches, the very dregs of 
society ; presently they, have plenty of 
riches among them, and the mere prodigality 
of their benevolence is no inconsiderable 
bait for proselytism: at one time the early 
Christians, for a certain purpose, are too 
obscure to attract the attention of the Ro- 
man great; then, for another purpose, it is 
suddenly remarkable that illustrious men 
like Tacitus and Seneca could have been so 
insensible to its existence, or have regarded 
it with such apathy ! 

The historian, in short, has greatly dimin- 
ished the pernicious effect of his attack, by 
the animus he everywhere betrays. It is 
that of inveterate prejudice, of resolute hos- 
tility. On this one topic he is never moved to 
generous or noble emotions. The excellence 
of the Christian ethics, indeed, is coldly 
conceded; but even Gibbon could hardly 
deny that. 

The sixteenth chapter is in some respects 
worse than the fifteenth ; for in his anxiety 
to depreciate the numbers and heroism of 
the Christian martyrs, he forgets what is due 
to his professed maxims of toleration, and 
becomes, if not the apologist, the palliator 
of the most odious persecution. But his 
conduct here has been rebuked by one whose 
eminently calm and judicial spirit, and ex- 
emption from all suspicion of religious fa- 
naticism, render his testimony particularly 
impressive. ‘‘ The sixteenth chapter,” says 
Sir James Mackintosh, ‘‘ I cannot help con- 
sidering as a very ingenious and specious, 
but very disgraceful, extenuation of the cruel- 
ties perpetrated by the Roman magistrates 
against the Christians. It is written in the 
most contemptibly factious spirt of prejudice 
against the sufferers... . . Dr. Robertson 
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has been the subject of much blame for his 
zeal or supposed lenity toward the Spanish 
murderers and tyrants in America. That 
the sixteenth chapter of Mr. Gibbon did not 
excite the same or greater disapprobation, is 
a proof of the unphilosophical and indeed 
fanatical animosity against Christianity 
which was so prevalent during the Jatter 
part of the seventeenth century.’”’* It is 
also well observed by M. Guizot, that there 
is scarcely any thing in his history that doer 
not move Gibbon more than Christianity azad 
its fortunes. The achievements of a vigorous 
barbarism—the sanguinary conquests, even 
the odious cruelties of a Bajazet or @ Tamer- 
lane—are described with more animation 
than the moral conquests of @hristianity. 
One would have imagined that at least the 
prodigious influence of Christianity, true or 
false, on the world’s history a/nd civilization, 
would have been a tempting, theme for the 
philosophical historian’s speculation. Yet, 
as the above writer has o , it is a topic 
almost unappreciated by him. A single 
sentence from M. Guizot’s /article in the 
Biographie Universelle welll expresses the 
above traits. ‘‘ Aprés s’étre’ efforcé de re- 
baisser le courage héroique des\martyrs Chré- 
tiens, il prend plaisir 4 célébrer le féroces 
exploits de Tamerlan et des Tartares: la 
grandeur materiélle, si on peut le dire, le 
frappe beaucoup plus que la grandeur morale; 
et les élans.d’une vertu sublime no pénédtrant 
point j’usqu’ a son ame, tandis que les écarts 
d'une force barbare séduissent son imagina- 
tion et égarent son jugement.”’ 

It is difficult, as several critics have re- 
marked, to account for Gibbon’s extreme 
injustice to Christianity. Some have fancied, 
and himself in his later days would fain 
countenance the fancy, that it was partly 
due to his ‘‘ conservative politics ; ’? because 
he regarded Christianity as he would a 
‘modern innovation,’’ and yearned, with 
desperate fidelity to antiquity, over the old 
heathenism it supplanted; because he felt 
much as he did at seeing the throne of France 
menaced by revolutionary fury! A remark- 
able passage to this effect occurs in one of 
his latest letters to Lord Sheffield, dated 1790. ° 
He says: ‘* Burke’s book is a most admirable 
medicine against the French disease, which 
hag made too much progress even in this 
happy country. I admire his eloquence, I 
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approve his politics, I adore his chivalry, 
and I can forgive eveh his superstition. 
The primitive church, which I have treated 
with some freedom, was itself at that time an 
innovation, and I was attached to the old 
Pagan establishment.’’* To most this has 
appeared an after-thought, and justly. For 
was ever an argument more suicidal! When 
he wrote, Christianity, right or wrong, was 
in possession; and to attempt to destroy it 
was to do that very work of destruction 
which he professed to deprecate; yet he had 
the effrontery to say in his Memoir, on the 
breaking out of the French revolution : ‘I 
have sometimes thought of writing a dialogue 
of the dead, in which Lucian, Erasmus, and 
Voltaire, should mutually acknowledge the 
danger of exposing an old superstition to 
the contemptiof a blind and fanatic multi- 
tude.”’+ Assuredly he should have made 
himself a fourth interlocutor in the dia- 
logue, and confessed that he was the greatest 
culprit, in this| kind, of his whole genera- 
tion. Christiamity, which, even if accord- 
ing to him a *‘superstition,’’ could plead 
the hoary prescription of nearly two thou- 
sand years, he, did his best to undermine, 
because so mainy centuries ago it had de- 
throned poor Jupiter! On the same prin- 
ciples, haat he lived in the age of Augustus, 
he ouglat to have exemplified his zeal against 
innovation by being jealous of the upstart 
«t Olympus, pleaded for the restoration of 
Saturn, or even gone back to the more 
‘¢ primitive tradition’’ of ‘* Chaos and Old 
Night!” 

It would have been well if the contempo- 
raries of Gibbon had adopted that moderate 
estimate of his attack on Christianity which 
experience has now justified us in forming. 
As it was, the public took fright, and num- 
berless hasty replies were published,—some 
of them insolent and abusive, most of them 
very inadequate in point of learning and 
logic, and none of them, if we except those 
of Watson and Lord Hailes, of much value. 

* Gibbon’s Works, vol. 1. p. 214. 
+ Ib., p. 181. 
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That of Watson alone touched the real 
points of the controversy, and showed that 
Gibbon’s sophistry left the great problem as 
it was. It isa pity that Gibbon, instead of 
replying, evaded it by that disingenuous 
feint of agreement on the main point at 
issue, to which reference has been already 
made. 

The only adversary whom he honored 
with distinct refutation was Davis, whose 
unworthy attempt to depreciate the great 
historian’s learning, and captious, cavilling, 
acrimonious charges of petty inaccuracies 
and discreditable falsification, gave Gibbon 
an easy triumph. It was, as he said, a 
‘* sufficient humiliation” to vanquish such 
an adversary. At the same time it must be 
confessed that he selected his adversary dis- 
creetly. 

The charges of inaccuracy against Gibbon 
in the citation of his authorities have often 
been repeated, but they are not, except toa 
very limited extent, substantiated in the 
estimate of the most recent and competent 
of his editors. In his treatment of Chris- 
tianity, his inveterate and resolute prejudices 
may account for his partial evidence and 
perverted logic without accusing him, as 
Davis did, of ignorance, which cannot be 
suspected, or of deliberate suppressio veri, 
which one would not suspect. 

It is impossible to enumerate here the 
various editions of Gibbon’s works, or to 
enter into the voluminous literature they 
have evoked. It may be well to mention, 
however, the beautiful edition of the Decline 
and Fall recently put forth in eight volumes 
octavo, under the editorship of Dr. W. 
Smith, and which embodies the notes of 
Professor Milman and M. Guizot. 

He who would obtain a full insight into 
the character and genius of Gibbon, would 
do well to consult not only the Memoir, but 
the Letters and Journals; his life was em- 
phatically that of a student and scholar, and 
these remaing as vividly illustrate it as the 
Memoir itself. 
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A DREAM FROM HEAVEN. 
From The New Monthly Magazine. 
A DREAM FROM HEAVEN. * 
I. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF ADAM GRAINGER. 


April—Another day gone, and no re- 
lief! How is this to end? 
comes bewildered with excess of thought, and 
a strange whirling of it sometimes comes on 
which turns my thoughts involuntarily to- 
wards madness. A whirling of the brain! 
Gabblers, who feel not what they say ; poets, 
in their whispered measures ; lovers, in their 
douhts and fears, prate of this :' it is a com- 
mon expression ; the brain whirls, they say. 
But how little do they experience that of 
which they speak! the few who have indeed 
gone through this agony of the brain, tell it 
not. When the paroxysm has left me, my 
frame trembles, my hands burn, and my heart 
is sick. . 

Insanity is deemed a thing to shudder at, 
and I have shuddered with the rest. I re- 
member a party of us were once dining to- 
gether ; little moré than boys we were; 
joyous fellows, rioting in the full sense of 
youth and life; and the conversation turned 
upon misfortune—an odd theme for us. Each 
gave his opinion as to what was the most 
distressing fate that could overtake man. I 
said madness. But there are moments, now, 
when I envy those who are shut up in that 
secured building, the dome of which towers 
aloft in this great city. Bedlam! Bedlam! 
were I an inmate of your walls—— After 
a weary day of toil, how sweet is the homely 
bed on which the laborer sinks down to rest! 
and 80 a vision comes over me of sinking into 
insanity. I dare not say a longing vision ; 
but as the one gives rest to the body, so the 
other would bring rest to the spirit—my 
troubled spirit! 

Friday.—I_ have been reading again the 
public advertisements. A gentleman is 
‘wanted to superintend an office. Qualifica- 
tions requisite: liberal education, gentlemanly 
appearance and manners, age about thirty- 
five, a good general knowledge of business, 
and security. Should I be able to obtain 
the latter? Why speculate on it? My ap- 

' plication to the advertisers will but share 
the old fate, and elicit no reply. 

I have deserved my lot: people tell me 
so, and they speak but the truth: What 
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honorable appointment sufficient for me?’ I 
am not the first who has thrown away the 
substance to grasp the shadow. I richly 
merited the ruin that overtook me, but un- 
fortunately into the same ruin I dragged my 
wife and children. 
When I look back on the last few years 
I ask myself how we have lived, and I can- . 
not answer. Things have only gone on from 
bad to worse. Our once happy home—not 
a vestige of it remains. Struggles, debts, 
duns, avoidance of creditors, these have been 
ours. One day spent in scheming how to 
obtain a dinner for the following, and in 
harassing tfncertainties as to where we should 
the approaching week lay cur heads. A few 
ounds from one source, a few from another 
alf a dozen shillings, begged or bortpiwed, 
serving for the supplies of one day, none the 
next, comforts not even glanced at, luxuries 
remembered as things that exist not for us, 
bare necessaries scantily supplied, and not 
always! And thus have we gone on for 
weeks, and months, and years. 

Saturday.—Another week ended. Surely 
the approaching one must bring something 
to pass. And yet—how many have gone 
before it, and have brought nothing! How 
harshly do those who have not known adver- 
sity judge of the world! they imagine that 
dishonor, if not crime, must neceséarily at- 
tend fallen fortunes. So-and-so is ‘‘ sold up,” 
cries one; ‘* turned out of house and home. 
And he’s over head-and-ears in debt besides. 
I look upon a fellow, sir, who runs headlong 
into debt, as little better than a swindler and 
a robber.”” Harsh epithets for one man to 
bestow upon anothet ! 

I dread to-night. For J amin debt; petty 
debt to petty tradespeople around the neigh- 
borhood ; and they will come at this, the end 
of the week, knocking at the door. But not 
voluntary debt ; no, no; never think it. I 
was bred with the nicest sense of honor; 
taught to avoid debt as a crime: I would 
endure the sharp pangs of famine, even unto . 
death—I have tasted of them—rather thax 
sustain life by obtaining food for whic 
could not pay; but I dare not let th 
starve who depend on me for support. 
eagerly I have struggled, and do'struggle, to 
obtain employment, none can know; no 
matter what; any thing that would but bring 
in the money for a bit of bread; and succeed 
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Sunday Morning.—Thank God for Sun- 
day! When I awake in the morning, and 
the thought that it is the Sabbath comes 
rushing over me, it speaks blessings to my 
soul. A day of rest and peace. How many, 
without this intervening cessation of their 
fiery. antagonism with the world, would lay 
down their heads hopelessly and die! To- 
day every thing is lovely ; every thing in the 
outward, visible world. The trees are clothed 
in the fresh green of early spring, the hedges 
are bidding forth, and the sweet flowers are 
opening to the warm rays of the genial sun. 
Quiet reigns everywhere ; sounds of every- 
day life are not, and the very air is at rest; 
arest that soothes the mind and almost 
speaks of hope. 

Now the bells have begun for mornitfy 
sérvice. They are ringing to-day. I won- 
der why. A more pleasing sound than the 
ding-dong of ordinary Sundays. Why can’t 
they always ring? I remember now—one 
of the highest of our High Church dignita- 
ries comes down to preach to-day ; that must 
be why they ring. 

How long it issince I have been to church! 


Let none condemn me, until they have been 
placed in my circumstances, and as sorely 


tried as I have been. There was no miss- 
ing church before adversity came. I cannot 
afford a pew, and our clothes are not what 
they used to be. Margaret goes sometimes : 
she cannot forget that she is the daughter of 
a high-churchman. If Dr. Channing could 
rise from his grave and witness the straits to 
which my imprudenee has reduced her! A 
vision, an imaginary vista of the future, now 
and then steals over me on these calm, holy 
days—of these dark years being replaced by 
bright ones; of the children growing up 
ground us, anxiously trained in all the obser- 
vances of religion; when'we shall sit, drawn 
together in peace and happiness, under our 
own vine and our own fig-tree, all the hap- 
pier, the holier, for past adversity. But these 
hopeful dreams are broken off, as now, by 
» the rushing thought that it is only a dream 
Se and never to be realized. 
ever, never: the darkness has endured 
Ro long. I have humbly prostrated myself 
in agony, imploring of the Most High, in my 
_ bitter grief and repentance, that for my wife 
and children’s sake He would turn our cap- 
tivity ; and He has answered not. The dark- 
ness has become more dark, the light of the 
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future more dim and indistinct. Now the 
clocks are striking eleven ; the bells are ceas- 
ing; in another moment not a sound will 
break the stillness. 

O, thank God for Sunday! I could 
repeat it with my pen, as I have done with 
my heart, a thousand times. No one can 
truly estimate the blessings of the day, until 
he shall have gone through the persecution 
which has of late been mine. How infinite 
the wisdom, how unsparing the bounty, that 
appointed one day in seven as a day of rest! 
One half the world go down to their graves, 
and have never appreciated the boon in all 
its fulness. Let me lay aside my pen and 
think, and enjoy it while I may ; to-morrow 
will come. 

May, Tuesday.—Surely there is a spell 
upon all I undertake: I had almost written 
curse, but let me not think that yet. If the 
morning opens with fair auspices, the night 
brings disappointment. Margaret is almost 
wearied out, and her naturally calm temper 
at moments gives way. Not for herself; 
but for the children I can see that her spirit 
is nearly broken. Still she bears up won- 
derfully. 

We were standing last evening at the win- 
dow, without light, when little Cary ran in. 
‘*Mamma, we want to dance. Will you 
come and tune to us?” 

** Not to-night, darling. My head aches. 
You must dance to your own tunes to-night.” 

*©Q dear! And Jemima’s cross, and 
won’t answer when we ask her. Mamma, 
do you know what Isabel says'—she says 
she wishes we had our piano again, and the 
nice music-stool that turned round, and she 
says I was too little to remember them. 
Why have we not got them now?”’ 

‘* Because—they were left in the old house, 
Cary.” 

‘*What a shame! When shall we go 
back to that house, mamma?’’, . 

‘* Some time,’’ returned Margaret, ‘‘ or to 
one as good.’” And Cary danced away 

in. 

‘**You spoke earnestly to the child, Mar- 
garet,’’ I said. ‘‘ Spoke as if you had faith.” 

“‘T have faith; trusting, earnest faith 
that this terrible time will come to an end. 
I wish I could see you, Adam, with more 
of it.” 

‘*T had faith, till I was wearied out.’’ 

‘“*T know we have waited long, and there 
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are times when I give way to despondency ; 
but the mood soon changes again. A bright 
evening after a rainy day, a bit of blue sky 
peeping out of the leaden clouds, a green 
leaf budding on a wintry tree, the first prom- 
ising glimmer of the new moon—all these 
speak hope to my inward spirit.” 

Time was when I thought as my wife does. 
I was ever more sanguine than she. When 
despair was ready to overtake me, I have 
said, Courage and patience! courage and 
patience! and so buoyed myself up. But 
day succeeded day, week followed week, 
month replaced month, and year gives turn 
to year; and there is no change. 

Friday.—I can no longer rest at night, for 
the harassing annoyances and disappoint- 
ments that make up my day, are repeated 
with vivid intensity in my dreams. Towards 
morning, especially, my mind is busy with 
the previous day’s persecutions, the doubting 
dread of theone forthcoming. All is enacted 
and re-enacted with terrible distinctness, and 
I awake,veary and unrefreshed, from im- 
aginary evils, to live over again the reality. 

Wednesday.—Gibbons’ house wants a 
clerk. Iam going to apply for it. Salary 
£100 a year. Margaret looked grave when 
I mentioned the amount, and heaved a deep 
sigh. ‘‘ Butit is better than nothing, Adam,”’ 
she said. Better than nothing! Yes, it will 
keep body and soul together until we can 
turn ourselves round. ‘‘ To-morrow morn- 
ing,” I said aloud, ‘‘I will go there.” 
‘* Mind you go in time,’’ answered my wife. 

Thursday Night.—I did go. I was unsuc- 
cessful. It iseverso. The second partner, 
Snail, a man who was once proud to shake 
my hand, coldly said they should prefer en- 


gaging one who had been brought up to|bed 


warehouse business. I passed by the Thames 
on my way home to-night, and thought how 
calmly one might lie there underneath the 
waters, if one could but lie there undisturbed 
Sorever. 

Monday Morning.—The commencement of 
another week of pain. This time yesterday 
I had at least some hours of peace before 
me. I was reading last night the book of 
Job. It deceived my mind into hope. Who 
was afflicted as he was? and yet ‘‘ the Lord 
blessed the latter end of Job more than the 
beginning.” 

But have I Job’s spirit of resignation 
Why deceive myself? No. Before these 
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dark misfortunes fell upon me, had I lost my 
children at one fell swoop, as he did, rather 
than have bowed my head in submission, I 
should have cried out as did David for Ab- 
salom—W ould God I had died for thee, my 
child, my child! Yet I feel now that I could 
bless the hand which removed them all; re- 
moved them from ‘the storms of this world 
to shelter them in the bosom of a Father, 
willing and more able to protect them than 
Iam. Alone, I should not care for my mis- 
fortunes. I would go out from all who knew 
me; roam the country in search of work ; 
break stones upon the road—any thing for a 
crust ; and wait for better times. 

Tuesday.—I must carry out the project I 
have so long had running in my head, and 
apply to Lewis. We played together in 
boyhood, we were inseparable in youth, in 
manhood friends. He has it amply in his 
power to assist me, and I cannot think that 
he would want the will. A hundred pounds, 
to him, would be nothing; to me, salvation. 
With such a sum in hand, I believe I could 
extricate myself. Part of it would pay what 
we owe in this neighborhood, and the rest I 
could use to good account. As it is, my 
whole time is taken up ih endeavoring to ob- 
tain that which will enable us to go on and 
live for another day. We must exist: but 
we could eat hard fare, and endure many 
privations, if we had but peace from with- 
out. Let us be enabled to surmount this 
wearing struggle, endure on in retirement a 
little longer, and perhaps in time——O, this 
hope! how it comes stealing in! 

‘** Our misfortunes have taught me one 
thing,’’ observed Margaret, as we sat. to- 
gether last night, after the children were in 


‘*‘T should have thought they would have 
taught you many, Margaret. What is it?” 

‘*That those we are apt to term ‘ the 
poor’ are not the class who most need re- 
lief.”’ 

“© Q, that! ” 

‘*T was getting to think much about the 
poor,’’ she resumed, ‘‘ just as these dreadful 
troubles came on, and when any case of dis- 
tress came under my notice, I was so pleased 
to relieve it. But, Adam, it never occurred 
to me to relieve the distress of those strug- 
gling in secret to live, and to keep up re- 
spectability, gentlepeople reduced by misfor- 
tunes, like ourselves. I never looked out 
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for such cases: perhaps never thought there 

were such. Do you remember that poor 

Mrs. Smith, where Algie first went to school?” 
sé No.”’ 

OQ, you must: they lived nearly oppo- 
site. Her husband was a teacher of lan- 
guages, and I believe got nothing to do.” 

**T remember now. A tall, thin fellow. 
She died.’ 

** Well, listen. Sophy would often say, 
when she brought Algernon in from the 
school’ 

“* Stop a bit, Margaret. Who's Sophy 4)” 

** Adam, how you forget! She was the 
under-nurse; under Jemima. Sophy would 
often say Mrs. Smith was ill. But I never 
supposed she was seriously ill; I did not 
trouble myself to suppose about it, though 
I sometimes, more from habit than any thing 
else, would ask after her: her head might 
ache from the noise of the children, her spir- 
its might be dull, I thought no more. But 
one morning, upon Sophy’s taking Algernon 
as usual, she brought him back, and said 
Mrs. Smith was dead.”’ 

** Ay, I remember hearing about it.”’ 

** Adam! I never can describe the shock 
it was tome. [ believe it threw me back 
weeks. Dead! A young and _tolerably 
healthy woman! What had she died of? I 
asked. Rapid consumption, accelerated, 
there was no doubt, by the want of comforts. 
How I reproached myself! I was then at 
death’s door, and had been for some time, 
but every luxury surrounded me: delicacies 
that I could not eat, wine that I could not 
drink, skilful medical attendants, careful 
nurses, attentive servants. A tithe of this 
might have saved her life, and I had sent 
her nothing! Yet I knew, if I had given 
it a thought, that he was out of employ, and 
it would not have taken me much calculation 
to add up the gains of that weekly school— 
a dozen pupils at a shilling a week! Per- 
haps, poor lady, she longed, in her wasting 
health, to send and crave from our house the 
ngurishment that would have comforted her, 
for she knew it was there in abundance ; and 
she could sit at her own cheerless windows, 
and watch ours, gay with lights and fire. I 
shed many tears over my carelessness, but 
they could not bring her back to life.”’ 

“Which must have been highly foolish 
of you, Margaret.”’ 

“The bare facts of the case stood out so 


broad and hideous. The woman was lying 
dead, close at my door, had died in privation. 
She who had spent her sick and weary days 
instructing my child and his companions, had 
passed in cold neglect from life unto death. 
It will always be a reproach to me.”’ + 

‘* Any more reproaches, Margaret ! ”’ 

“QO, plenty, if you like to hear them. 
You have not forgotten poor Mrs. Hall, 
who——”’ 

Margaret’s tale was suddenly cut short. 
Late as the hour was, a man came dunning 
me for money, and stopped to abuse me be- 
cause I could not pay him. 

Thursday Morning.—My dear little Al- 
gernon has just come to me—‘‘ Papa, look 
at my shoes! ll the toes out. I can’t go 
to school like this, for the boys made game 
of me yesterday, and asked why I wore such 
things.” 

‘They must be mended, Algie.”’ 

‘“* But they won’t mend any more. The 
sides are worn away and the hegs are off. 
Mamma says they will not. And I am 
ashamed of my clothes, all the fellows look 
at them so.” 

I cannot buy him any shoes to-day. Per- 
haps by night I may have some luck. I 
have told him to remain at home. Shabby, 
and shoeless, and made game of! My poor 
boy, who was destined for Eton ! 

There’s a man advertised for.in this morn 
ing’s paper, to copy deeds at his own house, 
at so much per folio. I shall hasten to town 
amd go after it. 

Thursday Night.—Still no money. A 
shilling or two for the pressing wants of the 
hour, and that is all. Algernon must still 
remain at home. A knock at the door. 
Eugh! how I shiver to hear those knocks! 
O—the schoolmaster has sent his compli 
ments, and to know why Master Grainger 
was not at school. An excuse to be mado 
there. 

I went after the copying and had my usual 
luck. They had made arrangements, and 
did not require me. 

Margaret says she has had a wretched day. 
One or two pressing creditors have called, 
and been loud and angry; Algernon, boy- 
like, has been worrying and troublesome? 
and Jemima, the old servant who has clung 
to us in our misfortunes, partly from affec- 
tion, partly because we have not had it in 





our power to discharge her, has been in one 
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of her evil tempers, finding faulf with every- 
thing, and reproaching Margaret with the 
non-payment of her wages. Poor Jemima! 
she does work ; washing and every thing falls 
to her; and in her better moods she asks if 
I think she will leave her poor mistress to do 
itall ; but when her temper breaks out, there 
is no bearing the house. No peace in-doors, 
no peace out. What a life is ours! 

June, Monday.—Yesterday we had a good 
dinner, good and plentiful. - How sincerely 
I thanked God in my heart when we sat 
down to it, he alone can tell. The paraded 
formal grace usually offered up, how much 
of lively thankfulness does that contain? Ah, 
we must undergo the pangs of hunger, con- 
tinued, repeated, daily-recurring hunger, ere 
we can understand the gratitude due to 
Heaven for its bounteous supply of food. 
A considerable portion of the world (as I 
once said with regard to the Sabbath) go 
through their whole lives, and never form an 
idea of it. There is another thing many 
never give a thought to—the great amount 
of time we waste. People are apt to con- 
sider it ‘‘ good time” if they get down to 
breakfast by nine. Suppose, instead, they 
rose at seven ; no very untoward hour; they 
would add more than seven hundred hours 
to their lives yearly. How much would it 
add toa life of threescore years and ten? 
Come, ye calculators. Shall we be called 
opon to account for this loss of time, when 
the day of remedy is gone by? I was once 
supine as the rest: latterly, I have been up 


earlier than most people. I assume no credit. 


for it. I toss and turn on my uneasy bed, 
and am glad to leave it. 
Thursday.—Algernon’s master planned an 
excursion for his scholars, to spend to-day in 
the country; a treat, before they break up 
for the midsummer holidays. Each boy to 
contribute a shilling, the master finding the 
rest. They have just filed by the window, 
all but Algernon, with eager steps and faces 
of pleasure. The boys asked him yesterday 
if his friends could not afford the shilling. 
We could nog afford it: small as the sum 
was, I had it not yesterday nor to-day to 
give. And his clothes! how.could he join 


those well-dressed boys? He peeped at them 
from behind the curtain, and when they had 
passed, sat down and burst into tears. I 
glanced at Margaret: her eyes were swim- 


ming ; 


and I, a strong man, could have wept 
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too. What insignificant trifles these would 
appear to the world! but they tell upon the 
already sorely-stricken heart. 

My patient children! sharing no amuse- 
ment that other children enjoy—living upon 
hard fare—exposed to witness the pains and 
degradations of poverty, the shifts of reduced 
gentility! But not a murmur at their pri- 
vations crosses their young lips. 

I sometimes catch myself envying the 
street beggars, for they at least have not an 
appearance to keep up. How is it that some 
people seem to bask away @heir lives in flow- 
ers and sunshine? From the cradle to the 
grave, their path never seems to be over- 
shadowed by adversity. Yet, it may be 
that they have also some secret sorrow: a 
great ugly skeleton in the closet, alt the 
more consuming from the very concealment 
it has to observe to the world. 

Friday.—I have been telling Margaret my 
project of applying to Lewis. She is over- 
sanguine: thinks he cannot refuse: wonders 
I never thought of it before. I will not 
delay. 

Monday.—I begin the week in hope. How 
shall [ end it? To-day I go to Lewis. Knock, 
knock, knock a I must put them off again, 
I trust for a day or two only. 

Friday Night.—Thank Heaven for the 
hope this day has brought forth. I could 
not see Lewis till this morning : he was out 
of town. He received me cordially. I ex- 
plained all my circumstances to him, and 
asked for the loan of £100. He said cheer- 
fully that he would consider of it, and see 
what he could do. Saturday, the next day, 
he should be very busy, but I might go in 
and see him on Monday morning. I feel 
sure of the money now: if it were not his 
intention to lend it, he would have declined 
at once. Thank God! thank God! 

Saturday Night.—What an evening this 
has been! I have told them to eome on 
Monday night or Tuesday morning, and they 
shall be paid. 

Monday Night, 12 o'clock p.“.—The clocks 
are tolling the knell of the departed day: 
would they were tolling it for me! I cannot 
much longer support this wretched existence 
—despair and disappointment, disappointment 
and despair! I was at Lewis’ by nine 


o’clock, and waited some minutes before he 
came in, minutes to me of unutterable agita- 








tion. 


A refusal I dared not contemplate : 








yet, a refusal came. He had consulted his 
partner, he said, who was not willing to ad- 
vance the loan: had I been able to propose 
a responsible security for its repayment, they 
might have entertained it. And I had told 
this man all my situation! this man, who, 
independent of his large yearly gains, is 
worth thousands! To have given me hopes 
on Friday! To make my request to him a 
matter of business! Friendship such as ours 
has been! 

And I have walked about this day food- 
less, and have céime home penniless and dead, 
beat both in body and mind. To-morrow 
must come. I promised to pay them, and 
they will all be here thick and threefold. 

I can no longer bear up against my fate. 
My children, my wife, look to me for succor, 
and I cannot give it. There is one thought 
always pressing itself upon my brain—that, 
if I were no more, friends would rally round 
my wife and children. I have asked myself 
how this thought dares to come to me, and 
I have hitherto thrust it away; but I will 
do sono longer. It is the only course open 
to me.——Margaret is calling to know*what 
I am sitting up for. 

Tuesday Evening.—The last of my exist- 
ence.—Father! Thou withholdest Thy mercy 
from me in this world, but surely Thou wilt 
not in the next. Pardon, pardon if I come 
home to Thee before my time! I can no 
longer support this life, my persecutions are 
greater than I can bear. Surely sufferings 
such as mine never fell on man. My prayers 
have ascended in vain. I have implored for 
succor, and Thou answerest not. 
wealth and luxury: a morsel of bread, a 
drink of water, a roof to cover us, and peace. 
And this not in idleness; I would work for 
it from the rising of the sun till its going 
down. Others can find means of subsistence, 
but I cannot. It is a curse that is upon me. 

That Thou hast abandoned me is too sure, 
or in this, the last depths of my despair, 
there would steal to me a glimmering of 
hope. I have prayed for strength, for com- 
fort, and it comes not tome. O! Thou 
who readest all hearts, Thou readest mine, 
and Thou seest how I am driven to Thee. 
Forgive me this last act! Christ, supplicate 
for me! Icome,I come. Father, Father! 


reject me not forever. 


Not for 
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® It. 


Apam Grarncer was alone in his sitting- 
room. An ugly weapon of polished steel 
was at his elbow, which he had fetched 
from his bed-chamber. He was writing the 
last words when a knock at the house-door 
was heard, and then his wife entered the 
room, a couple of bottles in her hand. He 
had deemed himself secure from interruption, 
and he started like a detected criminal, as he 
threw his pocket-handkerchief over the razor. 

‘¢ Adam,”’ cried his wife, ‘* here’s a curi- 
ous thing! The Claytons have sent us a 
present of some brandy.” 

** Claytons ! ’’ echoed Mr. Grainger, “‘ who 
are the Claytons?”’ 

‘The people who live up above, at Linte 
Villa. I was talking to Mrs. Clayton over 
her garden-gate the-other day about her 
plants.” 

“Very strange! What should people 
send brandy to us for?’ 

** Tt does seem strange, but there can be 
no mistake. Their man-servant brought it, 
with his master’s compliments to Mr. and 
Mrs. Grainger, and begged they would use 
these two bottles of French brandy. We 
heard he was a wine-merchant. We will 
open qne to-night.”’ 

**T tell you there must bea mistake, Mat- 
garet. Strangers are not likely to send 
brandy to me.”’ 

‘OQ Adam, they-are kind-looking people ; 
who knows but theywmay have an idea that 
we are in want? I know it is all right.” 

‘* People are not so romantic.” 

Mrs. Grainger left the room, taking one 
of the bottles with her. He hoped she was 
gone for some time, and turned to his jour 
nal to write a word of farewell to her. 

The clocks have just chimed nine: in ten 
minutes, Margaret, your husband will have 
ceased to exist. My love, my wife, forgive 
me! and you will, for you alone know how 
wretched has been my existence. Algernon! 
Isabel! Caroline! Walter! obey your mother 
in all things; and, when you grow up, cher- 
ish and support her better than I have been 
able to do. I would steal up-stairs, and kiss 
farewell to you in your unconscious slumbers, 
but that my heart-strings would break with 
the effort. Margaret, when they are of an 
age to hear it, pray to them for forgiveness 
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for their father: tell them it was for them, 
for you, that his sufferings became unbeara- 
ble. Alone in this world, he could have 
borne and braved all. God bless you all! 
Margaret, my only love, farewell for ever ! 

At this moment Mrs. Grainger suddenly 
returned tothe room, several things in her 
hands. 

‘** Look here, Adam, I have broken in the 
cork. That's the fault of the fork. What 
a many things we shall want when we go into 
real housekeeping again! Had any one ena 
me a present of a corkscrew this morning, I 
should have declined it, as having no use 
for it.’ 

‘* Why, what are you going to do?’’ he 
asked. ‘* What’s that hot water for?” 

‘© To make some brandy-and-water. I 
boiled it up on some of Jemima’s wood. We 
shall relish our supper of dry bread now, but 
it was terribly dry before. We must dis- 
pense with sugar, Adam.” 

‘*T don’t want any brandy-and-water,”’ he 
returned, speaking irritably, for he was vexed 
at these interruptions. ‘* I have some writ- 
ing to do, and wish to be alone.” 

‘Do your writing to-morrow. We will 
keep festival to-night. It is not often we 
have French brandy to keep it on. What a 
treat after our wretched day! ” 

Something called her again from the room. 
In his infatuation he determined not to lose 
amoment. He lifted the handkerchief, and 
grasped the razor. Still not in time, for her 
hand was heard too soon on the handle of 
the door. He dashed the dangerous weapon 
back again with a muttered word; it might 
have been a curse; and, taking up the brandy 
bottle, shook it about and pretended to be 
looking through it; any thing to hide his 
confusion, coward that he was. She hap- 
pened to glance at him, as she set down the 
glasses and some bread, and was startled. ' 

‘Adam, how strange you look! Quite 
wild. Are youill? feverish? * 

“*T think I am,’”’ he groaned, relinquish- 
ing the bottle, and pressing his hands upon 
his temples. 

‘Some brandy-and-water will do' you 
good. Make it, please. It is all ready.’’ 

“Do you give brandy for fever, Margaret?” 

“Yes, for such fever as yours; which 
arises from want of support. Make it at 
once, or the water will be getting cold.”’ 
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that his shaking hand may have poured more 
brandy than he intended into both glasses. 

Mrs. Grainger silently added additional water 
to hers, but he drank his—it seemed also 
mechanically. Suddenly she burst out laugh- 
ing. He looked up reprovingly, her gay 
mood did so jar upon his nerves. 

** Adam, I can’t help it. I was thinking, 
suppose the man should come for the brandy 
back again, how foolish we should look!” 

‘* You are merry to-night ! ”’ 

‘*T am so pleased at our delicious supper. 
I wish Jemima was not gone to bed, I would 
take her some; but she has had a hard day’s 
work and was tired: And for it to come so 
unexpectedly! We never know what things 
may turn up.” 

** Or one hour what the next may bring 
forth.” 

She talked on, thankful to cast aside care 
for one brief moment, but he only chafed at 
her sitting there with him. The cordial had 
warmed him, had soothed his broken spirit, 
and he leaned back in his chair, almost in 
enjoyment, but his fatal resolution abated 
not one jot in its force. Hoping to drive her 
from the room, he kept silence, and at last 
shut his eyes and feigned sleep. It succeeded, 
for she left the room, and now the opportu- 
nity was come. 

He rose upright in his chair, determined 
not again tolose it. Yet he did pause for an 
instant or two. His thoughts were turning 
to chaos: all things of his life seemag to be 
before his sight, and yet nothing. He stood 
on the confines of this life, on the threshold 
of Eternity : one minute more, and he would 
have entered on its mysteries forever. Eter- 
nity! .... forever! ... . hisown act! 

He made an effort to rid himself of the 
thoughts that were crowding on him. He 
untied his neckcloth, and it fell to the ground. 
Even in that last moment he was conscious 
of this, and picked it up again. 

He was sick at heart. Suspense, dread, 
fear, overwhelmed him, shaking him with 
agony, as one in a convulsion. Yet, with 
all this, there was no repenting, no turning 
from his self-willed doom. ‘‘ Now or never!” 
he muttered; ‘if I hesitate I am lost.’ 
Lost! 

He threw aside the handkerchief, and took 
up what was under it. He raised his hand. 
One convulsive shudder, and Adam Grain- 





He rose mechanically, and it is probable 






ger’s spirit was in the other world. 
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But to what had he hastened? O, horror, 
horror! The pen cannot write it; words 
cannot utter it; living, waking beings, can- 
not imagine it. Mercy, mercy, upon him 
and all such! Fellow-creatures, cease not, 
cease never, to supplicate for these mistaken 
outcasts. They were pilgrims like ourselves, 
known and dear to many of us, living in 
hope here, waiting for a hereafter: it was 
but a moment’s rashness, a moment’s de- 
spair, yet one that we-are taught forfeits 
Heaven. 0, let us strive to atone for them! 
we, who still have the privilege of praying, 
let us pray for them untiringly, unceasingly ! 
The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous 
man availeth much. 

To be dead, and yet alive; to be in the 
next world, yet awake to what was passing 
in this; surrounded by woe unutterable, and 
hope gone forever! © fool, fool! he had 
talked, in life, of ‘‘despair,”’ of ‘* hope de- 
serting him;”’ the film had fallen from his 
eyes now. Asa grain of sand to the desert, 
a drop of water to the ocean, was the dura- 
tion of his mortal existence in comparison 
with Eternity. And he had refused to en- 
counter its short-lived trials ; he had shrunk 


from the insignificant frowns of the race 
around him, suffering, weak, finite beings 
like himself, and rashed into the presence of 


his outraged Creator. Did he think to gain 
Heaven by his mad exit? What had he 
gained? © short-sighted man! 0, awful, 
awful | 

Adam Grainger had passed by his own act 
from time to Eternity, and the wide flood- 
gates of retribution were thrown back, and 
the waters of repentance came rushing on to 
his soul. He writhed and struggled with 
the torrent, but on, on it came, and sur- 
rounded him. Repentance such as we can 
feel—what was it to his? He strove to tear 
himeelf in his anguish, to curse himself for 
his rash presumption, to howl aloud in his 
sharp torment ; but he dared not kneel and 
pray to God; he had forfeited that privilege 
forever. And alas! how short-sighted had 
been his wisdom! for, behold, there, at a 
little distance, was a bright cloud, no bigger 
than a speck, and he saw that it had been 
coming towards him, charged with relief and 
recompense. Now it was arrested on its 
way, and was vanishing into air, for he him- 
self had rendered its mission futile. 

He stood in the spirit, and watched them 
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as they crowded to view the lump of clay 
which he had cast aside: their comments, 
though whispered but in the heart, were loud 
enough to him. When, the first shock of 
pity past, dastard! wicked! were the best 
names they gave him. To desert his wife 
and children! to abandon their helplessness 
to a world which he had found so stern! 
His sons, wanting the guiding hand of a 
father, might grow up degraded men; his 
daughters to—what in life he would not have 
dared to glance at. Woe, woe, unutterable 
woe! Woe and torture upon his soul, by 
day and by night, until the hour of doom! 

They brought it in ‘‘ Insanity,” and the 
scanty funeral left the house for the church, 
bearing the remains to the place where they 
were to moulder. He followed in its wake. 
He saw, now, the utter mockery of the pomp 
and pride sometimes made to attend the dead. 
The couriers en avant, as we say of other 
shows, bearing their distinguishing batons ; 
the decorated heads of the stately horses; 
the velvet trappings sweeping the ground ; 
the majestic plumes rising over the death- 
carriage; the train of attendants, carriages 
and feathers and trappings, carriages and 
feathers and trappings still again, a long line 
of them ; a coffin emblazoned with enough 
silver to tempt the cupidity of the living, 
whilst what it contains, that for which the 
show is made, is more loathsome than any- 
thing above the earth or below it. But 
where’s the spirit? Following, as his was. 

The curate read the service for the dead: 
little fear that any higher dignitary would 
attend to bury such as he. ‘‘ Forasmuch as 
it hath pleased Almighty God of His great 
mercy to take unto Himself the soul of our 
dear brother here departed, we therefore 
commit his body to the ground; earth to 
earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust; in sure 
and certain hope of the Resurre¢tign to eter- 
nal life——”’ 

He tore about the church in dire anguish 
—we cannot picture such; he would have 
screamed aloud, but that sound was denied 
him; he would have dashed himself with 
frantic violence against the gravestones—ali 
in vain. Until the Day of Judgment his 
punishment was confined to mental torture: 
afterwards—— In his convulsive throes he 
swept by Algernon, and the boy shuddered 
and sobbed: was he conscious that some 
blighting influence was close to him? © 
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O, that he could undo his work !—that 
he could undo his work! He had talked of 
“tasting the quiet of the grave.’ There 
was no grave; the body he had cast off had 
the grave, not the spirit. 

The space around was of awful immen- 
sity, beyond human comprehension; its 
color a dull, gloomy lead. On its confines 
appeared a glimmering of shining light, tell- 
ing of the realms he had lost, and of Him 
who made their brightness; and whenever 
his vision encountered that spot, a dreadful 
fear shattered him, such as we can only ex- 
perience in adream. The living God was 
there ; the God whom he had rejected; and 
he knew that he must yet be brought before 
Him for judgment. But not yet; not, as it 
seemed, for ages; and, until then, he was 
doomed to whirl unceasingly about, his hor- 
rible remorse tearing at his heart-strin 
But it appeared that some power was im- 
pelling him towards that bright spot now. 
He struggled to resist ; to bear back; no! 
nearer and nearer it urged him. ‘It is not 
time,’ he screamed; ‘‘it is not time! ”’ 
And with a yell, as of madness, he—awoke. 

He awoke. These horrors which had 


visited Adam Grainger were but a dream 
When he had leaned his head back in his 
chair to feign sleep, hoping so to get rid: of 
the presence of his wife, sleep had indeed 
mercifully overtaken him. 

The large drops of agony stood upon his 
brow. He shook, as’ with an ague, from 


head to foot. He was still in uncertainty : 
was all fhat real, or-had he indeed not lost 
Heaven? Mrs. Grainger, who had been 
watching him in his sleep, came forward. 

‘“*Margaret! Margaret!’’ he hoarsely 
gasped, ‘‘ which is reality? Am I here by 
your side, a living man? ”’ 

“TI don’t know what can have been the 
matter with you,’’ she answered. ‘ You 
fell asleep just after drinking the brandy- 
and-water, and I think you must have had 
a troubled dream—a nightmare. You have 
been so much disturbed in it; and you 
awoke with a positive scream.” 

He shook and shivered still, staring in 
affright. Not yet could he take in the 
mercy which had been vouchsofed him. 

“* Adam, look here. I took up your 
handkerchief to throw over your head, and 


there lay your razor. What did you bring 
it down for? ”” 





‘* Margaret, that razor—’’ He looked at 
her, and stopped for utterance. The truth 
flashed on her mind, and she cried out with 
a wild cry, as she threw herself on her knees 
before him : 

**Q, Adam! what frightful project is 
this? We have borne much, we can bear 
more, we will bear all. J can, whilst you 
are left to me.”’ 

He was now weeping tears of relieved 
agony, thankful for the dreadful vision which 
had saved him. 

**You have destroyed my peace of 
mind,” she wailed. ‘‘ With this fear hang- 
ing over me,I shall never know another 
moment’s rest.’’ 

‘I was about to destroy myself, Marga- . 
ret; I avowit now. And God has saved 
me by a dream—nay, a vision. I thought I 


ge. had done it, and the horrors——’’ He 


stopped and shivered again. 
him tightly. 

‘¢Tell it me, Adam.’’ 

**T cannot tell it you. No human words 
could convey an impression of its horrors. 
But it has saved my soul.” 

“You will bear all in future, as you 


She clasped 


.| have done, without a thought of lifting 


your hand against yourself! You promise 
me?” 

‘* Ay, Margaret ; bear all and welcome all. 
No matter what it may be, it will be to me 
a heaven, after what I have escaped from. 
How long did I sleep? ”” 

“* Half an hour.” 

‘* But half an hour! ’’ he echoed. ‘* All 
that dread horror in half an hour? ”’ 

‘6 Adam,”’ she said, in a low voice, ‘* this 
must have been a fearful dream.” 

“Ay. Although it came from God.” 

Tt was close upon ten, when there came a 
knock at the street door. Mrs. Grainger 
rose to open it. She came back looking 
scared. 

‘*Q, Adam! the words I spoke in jest 
have come to pass. ‘Whatever shall .we 
do? ” 

‘* Words? ’’ he repeated. 

‘The man has come for the tensady, Tt 
was brought here in a mistake. He says a 
family of the name of Grainger, friends of 
his master’s, have moved into @ honse to- 
day, lower down, and that’s where he 
ought to have taken the brandy. What 
shall wedo?” ~ , 
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“‘Sit down, Margaret, and make your 
mind easy. I will speak to the man.”’ 

“‘ But how embarrassing for you?” 

‘* My dear wife, nothing will ever appear 
embarrassing to me again. What I have 
gone through this night has rendered all 
things light to me here. I shall never 
more shrink from a fellow-creature.’’ 


III. 


SeveraL years went by. On a sunny 
lawn, but seated under the shade of trees 
whose leaves cast a grateful shelter, was 
gathered a happy family group. A gentle- 
man, his wife, and four children—merry- 
hearted, well-favored children. It appeared 
they had just returned home from school 
for the Midsummer holidays, and were 
laughingly discussing their relative number 
of prizes. 

‘*T consider that Walter has earned the 
most of you all,”’ observed the father. ‘‘ Is 
it not so, Margaret? ”’ 

% Why, papa! He has only three, and I 
five.”’ 

** Yes, Master Algernon, but remember 
you are six years older than he.”’ 

‘“*He is not half so much up in English 
and French, even for a junior, as I am in 
the classics,’’ returned Master Algernon con- 
sequentially. ‘‘ Look at Isabel's, papa.’ 

**T have seen Isabel’s. She has done 
well. Bnt what about Cary’s! Where are 
hers? ”’ 

**T think it may be as well for you not 
to inquire about Cary’s,’’ interposed mam- 
ma. 

‘“Why, Cary! Do you mean to confess 
that you have earned none? ”’ 

“OQ, papa!—if they had given a prize 
for dancing, I should have gained that.”’ 

‘*She is always dancing,’’ cried Isabel. 
“‘She cares for nothing else. Dancing and 
laughing.” 

“Well, well, they are appropriate to 
childhood. Care will come in time.” 

There now appeared two servants from 
the house, bearing refreshments, wine, fruit, 
cakes, &c., which they placed on the table 
before their master and mistress. It may be 
mentioned that the house, though not of 
extreme size, was compact and elegant, and 
appeared to be replete with every pleasant 
comfort. The garden was large for the out- 
skirts of London. 


«“* O, what a nice treat! ”’ exclaimed Car- 
oline. ‘Is that to welcome us home from 
school ¢ ”” 

** Children, sit down and enjoy it,” said 
their father. ‘‘ This day is the anniversary 
of an eventful era in my life, and I would 
keep it as one of thanksgiving.”’ 

** What event was it?’’ asked the chil- 
dren. 

‘* One by which I was in great peril.”’ 

** Peril of your life, papa?” inquired the 
eldest boy. 

‘* Yes, Algernon, in peril of my life.’’ 

** And who saved you?” 

‘*One that will save all who apply to 
Him.” 

“Ah, you mean God. Tell us about it, 

apa.”? 
' “Tt is not of a nature fitted for your 
years. You shall hear it when you are men 
and women.” 

‘Did mamma know it?”’ 

‘* Mamma did.” 

‘* And is it a year ago to-day?’ 

‘* Tt is several years ago.”’ 

“‘T know,’’ cried the danging Cary. 
‘* Papa was run over.”’ 

‘*No, Caroline, I was not run over. I 
think you stand most chance of encounter- 
ing that calamity, if you fly about so heed- 
lessly. You are dancing now.”’ 

‘* Papa, I expect it was during the time 
we were so poor. How very poor we were! 
You don’t remember much about it,’’ added 
Algernon, turning to his brother and sisters. 

**T do,’ said Isabel. 

“* Ay, children, many’s the morning I 
have got up, and did not know where to get 
you a bit of bread. Give me your hands, 
dear children, and listen to me. I am about 
to speak to you very seriously, and I must 
request you never to forget my words. You 
have spoken, Algernon, of the poverty we 
were in, but you cannot understand half its 
misery, half its embarrassment. It lasted 
so long that I rashly concluded I was forgot- 
ten by God: my heart, crushed with misery 
and wearied out, was almost broken, my 
spirit quite. I was tempted to abandon all, 
to—to '’—here he placed his hands upon his 
temples—‘‘ to abandon you, my children, 
but a singular event showed me my error, 
and led me to better thoughts. I no longer 
imagined I could not bear any ill which 





,might be my lot, but resolved to do so, and 
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I found that this resolution took away half 
its hardship. I recalled one of the Promises 
your mamma has often read to you, which I 
had chosen to forget—that, as our day is, so, 
if we will it, shall our strength be. From 
that time I no longer gave way to despair, 
but struggled on, doing my very best in 
reliant trust and hope. And—you see, my 
children, you know how we have been 
brought through—we have regained all 
we had lost, even former friends; content, 
plenty, and peace are ours, and those dark 
days are remembered but as a dream.”’ 

That these words of Adam Grainger 
could be heard by all who, like him, feel 
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tempted to- believe they are abandoned of 
Heaven! 0! let the would-be suicide re- 
member them to his comfort, and stay his 
hand. Though his spirit be faint and weary 
and his health shattered; though hope has’ 
flown far away, and he looks around him, 
and finds nowhere, under the four winds of 
heaven, to turn to for comfort or rest; and 
so despair has laid hold upon him, and he 
seizes, in his madness, the fatal weapon that 
will end his woes in this life; even at that 
last dread moment, LET. HIM STAY HIS HAND: 
he knows not what an hour may bring forth, 
what God’s compassion may have in, store 
for him. 








Revotvine Licuts ror Rarways.—A use- 
ful invention has been introduced in England, 
on some of the principal railways. Two lights, 
one red and the other white, are fixed to an arm 
at a certain distance from each other, and at a 
certain angle, and are connected with the axle 
of one of the wheels of the last carriage of each 
night train, and caused to revolve by the motion 
of the train. The speed at which they turn 
will be governed by the speed of the train, 
which it will also indicate to warn and guide 
the drivers of trains coming after. The present 
lights on railway carriages can, at a distance, 
be scarcely distinguished from fixed lights, and 
it is impossible at times to guess, until a colli- 
sion is imminent, whether the light seen ahead 
is the one attached to the first or last carriage 
of a train, and consequently whether the train 
with such a light is coming or going from an- 
other. To obviate this inconvenience and danger 
the revolving lights have been found very effec- 
tual. 





Cororina Horn.—Prof. Lindner, an eminent 
German chemist, gives in one of the scientific 
journals an interesting account of the process 
employed in France to stain horn in imitation of 
tortoise shell, by which a fiery red color is pro- 
duced, which is exceedingly agreeable by trans- 
mitted light. The horn, says Prof. L., is first 
prepared by soaking in dilute nitric acid, con- 
sisting of one part acid and three of water, at a 
temperature of from 88 to 100 degrees. It is 
then treated with a mixture consisting of one 
part of fresh burnt lime, two parts of carbonate 
of soda, and one part of white lead, for not 
more than from ten to fifteen minutes, in order 
that the spots should only assume a yellowish 
brown tint, and not a dark brown. The pieces 
of horn are now washed with water, and wiped 
from adhering moisture with a cloth, and intro- 
duced into a cold bath, made of Brazil wood and 
caustic soda. As soon as the color is properly 
developed it is removed and washed with water 


and carefully pressed between cloths, and laid 
aside from twelve to sixteen hours, and then 
polished. The decoction of dye-wood may be 
made by boiling one pound of Brazil wood in 
two or three quarts of water, and the caustic 
soda may be obtained from any soap-boiler. If 
a little oxide of zinc be added to the white lead 
employed asa mordant, bluish red shades will 
be obtained, while salts of tin give fine scarlet 
tints. Still finer tints may be produced with 
cochineal. 





FrmMate Puysic1ans IN Boston.—There are 
not far from twenty of them,—and several are 
in excellent business. They confine themselves 
generally to midwifery and the diseases of their 
own sex. Their success in the former branch 
tends to establish them firmly in families. The 
number will probably be gradually on the in- 
crease, since they are beginning to be employed 
in the neighboring cities of Charlestown, Cam- 
bridge, Roxbury, and adjacent towns, much 
more than formerly.— Boston Med. World. 





Powerrut Locomottve.—The Philadelphia 
Ledger cites the exhibition in France of a loco- 
motive weighing sixty tons, with ten-feet driving 
wheels, and stated to be capable of attaining a 
speed of one hundred and fifty miles per hour. 
Its centre of gravity is placed so low as to ren- 
der it safer than ordinary engines at the usual 
speed, so far as getting off the track is con- 
cerned. It is doubted whether the speed named 
can be reached without much larger driving 
wheels, but there is no doubt of the practicabil- 
ity of achieving it with larger ones; or that, by 
elevating the track so as to allow of a very low 
centre of gravity, together with widening the 
space between the rails and avoiding common 
roads by bridges and tunnels, railroad trains 
on move with ease and safety 150 miles per 

our. 






































- what later) unveiled his peerless light, and 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
REMONSTRANCE WITH DICKENS. 

TuEre was a time (ah, that it would 
return!) when authors of all sizes, down to 
him who holds precarious footing in litera- 
ture on the sloping slippery ledge of a pro- 
vincial newspaper, or a volume published by 
subscription, ‘‘ to us did seem apparreled in 
celestial light.’ To have written words 
which compositors had deliberately put in 
type, carefully picking their letters, which 
sage and learned correctors had afterwards 
diligently compared with the manuscript, 
and which had then, in the form of that 
sacred half-divine thing a Book, gone forth, 
however feebly, to an audience, however 
scanty and inattentive, was a feat which in- 
vested the doer with something of an angel 
light. Then glowed the literary firmament 
with living sapphires, of whom Hesperus, in 
the form of Walter Scott, rode brightest, till 
the moon Shakspeare (who arose on us some- 


o’er the dark of our unformed mind his sil- 
ver mantle threw. 

Wordsworth never had in his early child- 
hood more importunate intimations of im- 
mortality than we, nor more vivid glimpses 
of ‘‘ that imperial palace whence he came.”’ 
The common earth and its commonest pro- 
ducts were for us ambrosial. Green pease 
had then a taste which our sophisticated 
palate now tries vainly every June to recall 
—a taste as of vegetables grown in Paradise. 
Strawberries might have been among the 
fruits which Eve heaped on the table for her 
archangel visitant—sights and scents and 
sounds, long since become mere commonplace 
appeals to our debauched and vitiated senses, 
made the world a wide fairyland. Not only 
round our senses did these enchantments 
fiutter, but round our soul came blasts of 
incense, the breath of immortal flowers, 
harmonies from neighboring unseen worlds, 
and glimpses, nay gazings, into depthsdivine. 
It could not be expected that such a state of 
things should last; and accordingly, after 
cramming the lives of several ordinary octo- 
genarians into the first twelve years of our 
abode on earth, we had exhausted existence 
at fifteen. The latest warmth that still 
glowed in the crater of the extinct volcano 
(always excepting the unexpected outburst 
of latent heat into scorching flame caused by 
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nameless) was our reverence for authorship — 
—till that, too, faded in the disenchanting 
presence of the authors themselves—mere 
word-mongers, idea-mongers, moral-mongers 
as they sometimes are. Good, faithful, un 
doubting worshipper of Mumbo Jumbo, 
could we but dissect for thee that respected 
deity, show thee the sawdust beneath the 
tinsel—but why should we? Ah, that we 
had never eaten of the tree of knowledge !— 
that we could still believe, after seeing and 
hearing them, in those cloud-capt oracles. 
We wonder now, like Caliban, that we could 
ever have taken for a god that extremely 
absurd individual who, nevertheless, gave us 
to drink, from his bottle, of a liquor that 
was not earthly; and when we see those 
who have partaken of the cup of his intoxi- 
cations dancing round him like frenzied bac- 
chanals, taking the sound he makes in blow- 
ing his nose for a divine message, the flutter 
of his snuffy pocket-handkerchief as he re 
turns it to his coat-tail for the waving of a 
celestial standard, and insisting on interpret- 
ing all his maunderings as the utterances of 
inspiration, we smile sadly, but with no wish 
to undeceive them. We feel like some worn 
out magician who views the demons with 
whom he is familiar (so terrible and grand 
to the uninitiated) with a mixture of dig- 
trust and disgust, as the unpleasant posses- 
sors of an immortality which only renders 
them more conspicuously horrible. 

Be that as it may, there was a time, we 
repeat, when our reverence for those authors 
who charmed us was entirely unbounded— 
when we believed them exempt from the 
ordinary errors and failings of humanity, 
and when no critic or biographer who 
affected to register for the world their true 
altitude, could take one inch from their 
stature, or make us think of them otherwise 
than as giants. Tall, even among those 
‘* whose stature reached the sky,”’ towered, 
from the very first, Charles Dickens. Who 
is there of soul so dull or so rusted, so hard- 
ened in matter-of-fact, so callous from care, 
or “at such a distance from his youth in 
grief,’ as not to remember when Pickwick 
dawned upon him like arevelation? Before 
Pickwick there seems to us to have been but 
a serious world of it, with plenty of pathos, 
poetry, romance, and character, but (except 
here and there occasional glimpses of humor 
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laugh) a decided draught of this last-men- 
tioned element, till it then burst forth in a 
genial irresistible flood, sweeping down all 
restraints of primness and puritanism, 
drowning whole herds of jokers, facetious 
diners-out and provincial wags, and causing 
dullards and drivellers, hitherto priding 
themselves on the thickness of the hide 
which rendered them impervious to fun, to 
laugh till their faces, like Prince Hal’s, 
resembled ‘‘a wet cloak ill laid-up”’—no 
matter whether they had or had not the 
ache in their shoulders. One of the most 
shameful recollections of our almost irre- 
proachable life lies at the door of themad wag 
Dickens. We were attending service in a 
cathedral in a city where we were a stran- 
ger, and had been shown into a pew already 
accupied by two respectable old ladies. For 
a time we behaved with our wonted de- 
corum, till some absurdity committed by the 
elder Weller, of which we had been reading 
the night before, rose up to haunt us. Had 
we been in the open air a good laugh would 
have at once relieved us, but cabined, 
cribbed, confined, as it was, the risibility ex- 
panded till our form swelled visibly, our face 
grew purple, and we saw a medical man in 
the next pew feel in his waistcoat-pocket as 
he anxiously watched the veins of our fore- 
head. Thechoral symphonies of the anthem 
invested Mr. Weller’s image with fifty-fold 
absurdity, blending him, as they did, in his 
top-boots and shawls, with angels ever bright 
and fair. Despairing of our ability to pre- 
vent an explosion, and feeling the danger 
becoming each moment more imminent, for 
india-rubber itself must have given way 
under the accumulating pressure, we sud- 
denly dived with our head below:the shelf 
on which the prayer-books rested, and 
laughedis lently, while our tears dropt like 
rain upon the footstool. We were beginning 
to grow calm when, looking round, we saw 
the two old ladies regarding us with pious 
horror through their spectacles, and sidling 
off to their own end of the pew. This set 
us off again, and down went our head in a 


' vain ostrich-like attempt at concealment, for 


our shouldersand back, convulsively agitated 
from nape to waistband, told of the internal 
struggle, to say nothing of sounds that occa- 
sionally broke forth, noways resembling the 
responses. Conscious that prebendary and 


precentor were regarding us from their emi- 
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nence, we again raised our head with des- 
perate gravity, and shall never forget the 
agony of shame with which we beheld an 
aged verger sternly-approaching, while two 
churchwardens were quitting their pews 
with the faces of men determined to dis- 
charge a painful duty. Nevertheless, at the 
instigation of Old Weller, off we went again 
in a fit now quite audible, and were event- 
ually marched down the centre aisle, between 
rows of faces fixed in devout horror, with 
our handkerchief crammed nearly down our 
throat, and our watery eyes starting out of 
our head like a land-crab’s, and so, turning 
a corner, out under the old Saxon archway 
into the churchyard, where we exasperated 
the verger and churchwardens to frenzy by 
sitting down upon a tombstone and giving 
full vent to our mirth. Next day, all repent- 
ant, we waited upon the dean, who, being 
himself a Pickwickian, gave us absolution in 
the most kindly way, and we caused a copy 
of Pickwick to be ;bound in Morocco and 
gold, with the inscription, ‘‘ from a penitent 
Sabbath-breaker,”’ which is to this daycon- 
spicuous on a shelf of the episcopal library, 
for he is nowa bishop. We are glad to say 
that, regular church-goer as we have ever 
since continued, we have never again remem- 
bered Old Weller in our orisons except with 
shame and contrition. 

A much pleasanter recollection of Pick- 
wick is the memory of the day when we took 
our first draught from that perennial fount 
of, humor. Somebody had lent us the 
twelfth number, into which we plunged at 
once, ignorant of the adventures and charac- 
ters described in the antecedent eleven. We 
sat reading it on the grass-crowned summit 
of some sloping strawberry beds, in a June 
morning, when Junes were warmer, balmier, 
and more musical than ever they are now, with 
the red fruit clustering all unregarded about 
our feet, while bees and butterflies hovered 
above the later blossoms, and then first we 
knew how Sam Weller, assisted by his 
parent, wrote his valentine ;—how they both 
went to the Brick Lane temperance meeting, 
where Old Weller fought Mr. Stiggins, who 
had previously, ‘in his desire to exclude all 
improper characters,” knocked brother 
Tadger head-first down the ladder, ‘his 
drab shorts disappearing like a flash of 
lightning ;”"—how the case of Bardell 





versus Pickwick was conducted (than which. 
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there is no more humorous satire in the 
world), from the opening of the case 
(‘which appeared to have very little inside 
it when it was opened *’) by Mr. Skimpin, 
‘a promising young man of two or three 
and forty,” to the ultimate triumph of 
Dodson and Fogg ;—how Serjeant Buzfuz 
delivered the best parody on the balderdash 
of the bar, ever written, or likely to be 
written ;—how Mr. Justice Stareleigh wal- 
lowed in absurdities, waking up and writing 
down something with a pen, without any 
ink in it; alarming Mr. Winkle by his 
testiness when, by the Justice’s own mistake, 
that witness’ name has been written down 
Daniel instead of Nathaniel, which all the 
world now knows to be Mr. Winkle’s Chris- 
tian appellation; shrewdly objecting to Ser- 
jeant Snubbins’ explanation, that a door 
being ‘‘on the jar ’’ means “ partly open,” 
and saying he would make a note of it; 
and cautioning Sam Weller, who has brought 
his proverbial philosophy into the witness- 
box, that he mustn’t tell the court what 
‘“*the*soldier’’ or any other man said, 
because “‘ it’s not evidence ; ’’—how the wit- 
nesses were legally baited, especially Mr. 
Winkle, who, after the jury are given to un- 
derstand that he ‘‘ has a natural taste for 
perjury,’ is questioned by Mr. Skimpin, 
who, ‘‘ with a steady frown, places his 
hands on his hips and smiles ‘suspiciously at 
the jury ’—as to how many times he has 
seen Mrs. Bardell—whether he hasn’t seen 
her twenty times—whether he hasn’t seen 
her a hundred times—whether he will swear 
that he hasn’t seen her at least seventy-five 
times—‘‘ the satisfactory conclusion that 
was arrived at at last being, that he had 
better take care of himself, and mind what 
he was about.” All these things, and 
many more, are they not written in the 
twelfth number of the book of the chronicles 
of Pickwick? And these we sat reading, 
and occasionally throwing ourself on our 
back in irrepressible delight, shifting our seat 
once a yard or so, because we had injured 
ourself at the first jest by falling back into 
a gooseberry bush, from which we emerged 
with our back as full of prickles as a por- 
cupine's. 

Not till the series was complete did we 
read the rest. We then got all the num- 
bers and carried them home, some miles, 
under our arm—stopping every two minutes 
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to assure ourself, by counting them, that 
we had dropped none on the road—and then 
set ourself to serious reading. The perusal 
was not altogether unclouded ; for, finding 
as we read on ahead of the other members 
of the family, that it was impossible to keep 
some of the best bits to ourself, we persisted 
in reading them out to the rest, who natu- 
rally objected to receiving the instalments, 
and hence ensued serious misunderstandings. 
As to what the best bits are, only he who 
brings to the book a virgin palate is perhaps 
qualified to discriminate, of so rich materials 
is the whole compounded ; and to this day 
we are lost in admiration of the wealth of 
humor which could go on, page after page, 
chapter after chapter, month after month, to 
the close of a long work, pouring forth, 
from a source seemingly inexhaustible, fun, 
and incident, and description, and character, 
ever fresh, vivid, and new, which, if distrib- 
uted with a thrifty hand, would have served 
to relieve and enliven, perhaps immortalize, 
twenty sober romances. The very plan of 
the work (if plan it can be called where 
plan seems none) evinces the writer’s ‘extra- 
ordinary confidence in his resources, where a 
knot of individuals, connected by the loosest 
tie, and interesting only from their uncon- 
scious drollery, are cast loose upon the 
world to wander through scenes of every-day 
life, in which, though constantly getting 
more absurd and weak, they yet gain a firm 
hold on the reader’s affection; so that at 
length we take leave of Mr. Pickwick, in 
his rural retirement at Dulwich, with a 
lingering fondness, such as we never felt for 
any of those young and handsome miracles of 
sense and spirit upon whose heroic career the 
vicissitudes of three thrilling volumes are 
suspended. ‘To the review at Chatham, and 
to the cricket-match and the election—to the 
courts of law and the Fleet prison—to the 
skating-party and the shooting on Captain 
Boldwig’s ground, and the pound in which 
he is incarcerated for the trespass—and to 
Bath and Ipswich, we follow Mr. Pickwick 
and his friends with ever-growing interest. 
Our own favorite characters in the book, 
which we think exhibit the author’s humor- 
ous faculty most forcibly of all, are old 
Weller: and Mr. Benjamin Allen—for this 
reason, that they are comic unconsciously. 
Sam Weller, who has probably more ad- 
mirers than his parent, excellent as he is, is 
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always funny with intent; whereas old 
Weller’s characteristics—his terror of wid- 
ows, and unfatherly fondness for the sex in 
general—his hostility against the red-nosed 
man Stiggins—his zeal to prove an alibi for 
Mr. Pickwick in the breach-of-promise case, 
resulting from his ‘‘ firm and unalterable 
conviction that the Old Bailey was the su- 
preme court of judicature in this country, 
and regulated and controlled the proceedings 
of all other courts whatsoever ”’—his confi- 
dence in his legal adviser, Solomon Pell, 
whose attempt to correct him, when speak- 
ing of ‘probing’? Mrs. Weller’s will, he 
nevertheless repels with great dignity, are 
all exhibited with perfect good faith. 
Again, of the two ‘‘ sawbones,”’ Mr. Bob 
Sawyer is facetious and extremely amusing, 
but not so amusing as Mr. Benjamin Allen, 
who has not the least tinge of facetiousness 
in his composition. The former might have 
exerted his powers of drollery for a long 
time without giving us an idea so comic as 
his less gifted friend, who, on his way home 
from the student’s grog-party, ‘‘rapped at 
the door of the Borough Market and Ytook 
short naps on the steps alternately, under 
the impression that he lived there and had 
forgotten the key;’? and who told Mr. 
Winkle (Arabella’s lover), ‘‘as an especially 
eligible person to impart the secret to,”’ 
that he was determined to inflict the most 
sanguinary vengeance on any man except 
Bob Sawyer who should aspire to the hand 
of his sister Arabella. Again, when Mr. 
Pickwick, going to see the old wharfinger, 
Mr. Winkle senior, late in the evening, to 
get him to consent to his son’s marriage, is 
accompanied by Mr. Sawyer and Mr. Allen, 
the former is exquigitely facetious in the old 
gentleman’s house before the owner makes 
his appearance ; yet what avail his diverting 
powers compared with the following trait 
of Mr. Allen, who, in the midst of the in- 
terview, had “fallen asleep in an attitude 
which left nothing of him visible except his 
spine and his coat collar! ’? Mr. Sawyer, 
wishing to awaken Mr. Allen that he may 
say something on the right side, pinches him 
on the fleshy part of the arm, “* whereupon 
Mr. Allen, starting up with a loud shriek, 
advanced hastily to. Mr. Winkle, and shook 
him by the hand for about five minutes, 
with an hospitable inquiry ” (it was in Mr. 
Winkle’s own house, mind, and he was a 
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perfect stranger to Mr. Allen), ‘ with an 
hospitable inquiry as to whether he would 
take any thing now or prefer waiting till 
dinner; after which he sat down and stared’ 
about him as if he had no very distinct idea 
of where he was, which indeed he had not.”’ 

In the midst of all the genial fun of 
Pickwick there is a little bit of pathos—a 
sad-colored spot amid the mass of gay colors 
—which we have always thought truer and 
more moving than many of his more elabo- 
rate efforts—the death of the poor Chancery 
prisoner. Still, this is but a touch, an indi- 
cation. But so much geniality of all kinds 
is displayed in the book, that probably no 
appreciative reader ever rose from its perusal 
without a strong feeling of personal regard 
for the author—an element generally omitted 
in the estimate of a writer’s genius, but to 
which we always attach great importance. 
For our own part, when we had read Pick- 
wick over again for the third time (all three . 
readings being consecutive and unintermit- 
tent), we were ready to start on a pilgrimage 
to Mecca with pease, unboiled, in our shoes, 
if we could at the end of our journey, an 
incurable but still enthusiastic cripple, have 
hoped to catch one glimpse, one word of him 


who had so delighted us. Yet, suchis the . 


evanescent character of human enthusiasm, 
that we don’t think we would walk to Mec¢a 
to see him now—even if the pease were 
boiled. 

The guarantee, so brilliantly given, of his 
comic power, was ratified in all his earlier 
works, though not, as in Pickwick, to the 
exclusion of soberer elements. There was 
not, perhaps, much of it in Oliver Twist— 
and in Nickleby it took a subdued cast, 
exciting not so much laughter as frequent 
smiles. Miggs and Tappertit, in Barnaby 
Rudge, were highly comic in the old vein. 
Swiveller, of the Old Curiosity Shop, was 
worthy of a place in Pickwick. And here 
again we think Dick Swiveller, the half-con- 
scious comedian, yields to Mr. Codlin, the* 
misanthropic proprietor of Punch’s Show— 
who, far from wishing to be diverting, 
regards his species with too cynical an eye 
to wish to contribute to its amusement 
except for his own profit; yet his atrocious 


selfishness is made to appear in 80 comic & sis 





light, that we rather like him than other-) 
wise when “he lets down the drapery, and 
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bottom of the show;’’ when he tries to 
supplant his coadjutor Short, on finding that 
those who have been kind to Nell are likely 
to be rewarded; and when he faintly in- 
quires of the landlord of the Jolly Sandboys 
what time the stew, whose{perfume so charms 
him, will be ready ; and having ascertained 
the fact—*‘ Then bring me a pint of warm 
ale,’’ said Mr. Codlin, ‘‘ and don’t let no- 
body bring so much as a biscuit into the 
room fill dinner is ready.”’ 

In Chuzzlewit the old humor came out in 
great force. Todgers’ and the boy Bailey 
were famous—infinitely better than the 
noodle Tom Pinch, or the oft-quoted Peck- 
sniff, who owed most of his celebrity, we 
believe, to his remarkable likeness to the late 
Sir R. Peel. But Pecksniff, and (worse 
still) all the abominable Chuzzlewits, are 
more than amply atoned for by that incom- 
parable old woman Mrs. Gamp, the most 
admirable piece of broadly humorous female 
character since the time of Hostess Quickly, 
who is, centuries ago, in Arthur’s bosom, 
if ever woman went to Arthur’s bosom. 
Charming, irresistible Mrs. Gamp!—our 
passion for her began at the very first mo- 
ment of her appearance at her window, in 
reply to Mr. Pecksniff’s summons, when she 
asks: “Is it Mr. Whilks? Don’t say it’s 
Mr. Whilks, and that dear creature Mrs. 
Whilks with not so much a8 a pin-cushion 
* ready; ’’ after which she quite seoures her 
hold on our affections by the innumerable 
games of quoits she plays, in the hackney 
coach, with her pattens, on Mr. Pecksniff’s 
shins. Think of her chest of drawers, the 
contents of which, in the absence of handles, 
could be got out only in two ways—“ either 
by tilting them forward, when they all fell 
out together; or by opening them singly 
with knives, like oysters.”’ Think of her 
dresses, which, hung up on pegs in hg room, 
retained so completely the impress of the 
wearer’s form, that many an impatient hus- 
and, rushing into her chamber in the de- 
ceitful twilight, had started back ‘‘ under 
the impression that Mrs. Gamp had hanged 
herself.””. Think of the biscuit which she 
carried constantly in her pocket ‘as a pro- 
vision against contingent drams.’’ Think 
of her watch by the bed of the sick man, 
when, after making her evening meal of 
» salmon soused in vinegar, and “ supping up 
the refreshing fluid with the point of her 
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knife,’’ she tied a watchman’s coat round 
her neck by the sleeves, on composing her- 
self for the night, so that she appeared to be 
‘in the act of being embraced by one of the 
old patrol”’—and presented on the wall, 
when she sat up in her chair, ‘‘ the shadow 
of a gigantic night constable struggling with 
a prisoner.’”? Think of her appearance at 
the departure of ‘‘ the Ankworks package,”’ 
where she attacks Tom Pinch with her um- 
brella, and, we are glad to say, hurts him 
by a ‘* poke or thrust below the ribs which 
gave him such exceeding anguish that he 
was fain to turn round and offer a mild 
remonstrance.”” Think of the said um- 
brella, ‘‘in color resembling a faded leaf, 
with a patch of lively green let dexterously 
in at the top.”” Think of her friendship for 
the shadowy Mrs. Harris (by the by, she 
ought to call her Harridge) and the substan- 
tial Betsey Prig. Think of these endearing 
traits, and say whether or not we are justi- 
fied in the passionate love we bear to Sairey 
Gamp! 

All the American part, too, was excellent. 
Jefferson Brick, Hannibal Chollop, Colonel 
Diver, Scadder, the man with two profiles, 
and the Mother of the Modern Gracchi, are 
all the genuine growth of those free and en- 
lightened institutions, and not more exagge- 
rated than is necessary to exhibit, in due 
relief, the national peculiarities. Mark 
Tapley, though by no means natural, is an 
agreeable monster—a pleasant piece of fancy- 
work, and almost deserving of his good for- 
tune in being joined in holy matrimony to 
the capital landlady, Mrs. Lupin. 

All this humor is Pickwickian—redolent 
of the days of Weller and Wardle and 
Winkle, the golden age of Cockaigne. Such 
a wealth of comic power has never been dis- 
played by any other writer. But in these 
post-Pickwickian works the author aspires 
not only to be a humorist, but an artist and 
a moralist; and in his later productions, 
which we shall talk of by-and-by, he aims 
at being, besides artist and moralist, politi- 
cian, philosopher, and ultra philanthropist. 
If we direct attention to his weakness in 
these latter characters, it is solely because 
he has for years past evinced more and more 
his tendency to abandon his strong point as 
humorist and comic writer, and to base his 
pretensions on grounds which we consider 
utterly false and unstable. For as humorist 
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we prefer Dickens to all living men—as 
artist, moralist, politician, philosopher, and 
ultra-philanthropist, we prefer many living 
men, women, and children to Dickens. It 
is because we so cordially recognized, and so 
keenly enjoyed, his genius in his earlier 
works, that we now protest against the 
newer phase he chooses to appear in. For- 
merly, his impulses came from within. 
What his unerring eye saw, as it glanced 
round the world, was represented in a me- 
dium of the richest humor. But gradually 
his old characteristics have slipt from him, 


supplanted by others totally different in. 


origin and result. All his inspiration now 
seems to come from without. We always 
imagine him beset, while planning a new 
book, by critics selected from the most ill- 
judging of his readers, into whose hands he 
commits himself, and begins writing to 
order. One tells him, whatever he does to 
be sure to be graphic ; and accordingly the 
obedient author paints eyery scene and every 
character, no matter of what degree of im- 
portance, with a minuteness far surpassing 
that of the most laborious limner of the 
Dutch school, till still life has no atom left 
in natural indistinctness: and as for living 
beings, you may say even tho hairs of their 
heads are all numbered. A booby who aims 
at being thought a thinker, then assures him 
that his great strength lies in ‘‘ going to the 
heart of our deepest social problems; ’’ and 
straightway Dickens, the genial Dickens, 
overflowing by nature with the most ram- 
pant hearty fun, addresses himself to the 
melancholy task, setting to work to illus- 
trate some enigma which Thomas Carlyle 
perhaps, or some such congenial dreary 
spirit, after discussing it in two volumes 
octavo, has left rather darker than before. 
Another luminary tells him that it is the 
duty of a great popular writer to be a great 
moral teacher, and straightway a piece of 
staring morality is embroidered into the 
motley pattern. Next comes an evil whis- 
per, which we always imagine to proceed 
from a thin young lady of about five-and- 
thirty, with a pink nose and a blighted 
heart, to the effect that she hopes there will 
be plenty of his beautiful sentiment; and, 
in compliance with the voice of the charmer, 
some sparkling bits of tinsel, warranted 
copper-gilt, are woven in the web. Lastly 
comes the worst tempter of all, in the guise 
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of a kindly, large-hearted detector and ex- 
toller of perfection, especially among the 
lower orders, at whose instigation are elab- 
orated some plebeian specimens of all the 
virtues which, if they had the slightest 
touch of nature in them, would go far to 
upset the old-established belief in human 
weakness and fallibility. Theresultofsome | 
such guidance as we have imagined here 

appears in Bleak House and Litile Dorrit, 

as well as in great part of both Dombey and 

Copperfield. 

In executing this piebald plan, the old, 
natural, easy, unconscious Pickwickian 
style has given place to one to which all 
those epithets are totally inapplicable ; and 
the characteristics of which, always to us 
unpleasant, are growing more prominent in 
every successive work. One of the most 
striking of these resembles a h&bit in which 
many favorite comic actors have indulged, 
to the injury of their reputation—that of 
presuming on their favor with the audience 
in jests and drolleries altogether extraneous 
from their part in the drama; and this dis- 
plays itself in his later works in a great vari- 
ety of ways. He affects to have a secret 
understanding with his reader—he has his 
private jests, and expressions of approbation 
or dislike for his characters, whose points 
are never allowed to appear, either dramati- 
cally or in simple narrative, without the 
author’s face constantly appearing over their 
shoulders, either confirming their acts or 
words, or else giving you to understand, 
with his tongue in his cheek, and a knowing 
wink, that you mustn’t let the character 
(to whom he points with his thumb) impose 
upon your credulity, as it might possibly do 
but for this caution. He indulges, to an 
extent quite unparalleled, his remarkable 
power of endowing all his personages with 
peculiar acts, tones, and gestures, and noting 
them minutely down. The effect of this 
upon a naturally-drawn character is to 
bring it frequently into the foreground, 
when, from its intrinsic or accidental insig- 
nificance, it has no business there ; upon an 
unnatural one (whose spasms are sure to be 
chronicled), to give it the look of motion 
without life, always unpleasant, sometimes 
shocking. - For, so singular is the faculty he 
possesses of watching his conceptions, as if 
they were actually present, and endowed 
with volition, that not only are those which 
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really may have been copied from life pre- 
sented with a minuteness which very few of 
the cleverest observers, though bound by 
oath to note down the most trivial and ordi- 
nary acts of those in the same room with 
them, could hope to rival, but the merest 
puppets or abstractions, with no type in 
real existence, are narrowly watched in all 
their little mummeries of nature. The 
effect, at once grotesque and unnatural, of 
many of the characters, is increased by 
giving them names odd without significance, 
and absurd without drollery—as if he had 
noted down all the most unusual appella- 
tions to be met with, and, separating the 
syllables composing them, had reconstructed 
them in the most startling combinations— 
such as Chuzzlewit, Turveydrop, Tulking- 
horne, and Flintwinch. His descriptions of 
still life arescarried out with the same re- 
morseless fidelity ; and when some fanciful 
resemblance or attribute is bestowed on an 
object, it is constantly reproduced in connec- 
tion with it—iike the figure of the Roman 
on Mr. Tulkinghorne’s ceiling, the voice of 
the waves in Dombey, the chimes, and the 
Temple Fountain in Chuzzlewit, The per- 
sonages of his stories, having once had par- 
ticular qualities ascribed to them, are for- 
ever exhibiting these attributes in a way 
which, were it ever done in real life, would 
render a knowledge of our. species of very 
easy attainment, since everybody not abso- 
lutely idiotic would read everybody else’s 
character ; and it isfor this reason, perhaps, 
that Dickens, in order that all the charac- 
ters may not find each other out prema- 
turely, finds it expedient to represent 80 
many of them as of weak intellect ; so that, 
besides a sprinkling of professional idiots, 
for whom he has a great liking, his pages 
are always garnished with a vast number of 
amateur fools, whose claims to the honors 
of fatuity are not clearly admitted by the 
author. - 

All these errors, which a true artist would 
only fall into by accident, and would secretly 
know them himself for blots, are so widely 
spread over Boz’s later works, that it is only 
here and there that a scrap of his native 
youthful genius peeps almost doubtfully 
through the lavish uppergrowth of affecta- 
tion ; and when, at long intervals, we see a 
bit of the old rich natural humor, we groan 
over it as travellers who love wine groan 
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over the scattered vines of Madeira, which, 
supplanted all over the island by potatoes, 
are leaving the divine liquor, produced in 
none but that favored region, to become a 
thing of the past, recorded only on. the 
palates of our fathers. We trace the first 
appearance of these weeds of his mind to 
Chuzzlewit ; but there such brilliant flowers 
as the Gampia grandiflora, the Bailey Seed- 
ling, the Lupin, and the Transatlantic speci- 
mens, might well make us regardless of the 
surrounding patches of dockens and thistles, 
which have now, however, made head to 
such an alarming extent that we can’t wait 
for the end of the wilderness of Little Dorrit 
before recording our earnest protest and 
deep lament; for in that wilderness we sit 
down and weep when we remember thee, O 
Pickwick ! 

The first broad general conclusion which 
we arrive at from reading this last book, so 
far as it has gone, is, that Dickens, with all 
his fertility of invention, has less construc- 
tiveness than falls*to the lot of five novel- 
writers out of six, including all the worst. 
Even if, in the few remaining numbers, the 
joints of the story should be tightened up, 
and the different parts of the machinery made 
to work in something like harmony, yet that 
would not now retrieve the character of so 
aimless a work. A most cumbrous array of 
characters and scenes has been set in motion, 
and all for what? 

Absolutely, the only event yet described 
which can be called a leading incident, is 
the deliverance of old Dorrit from the Mar- 
shalsea. And how is this brought about? 
Not by any cause with which any of the 
characters are even remotely connected, but 
by the extremely probable circumstance, ac- 
cidentally discovered, that the old gentleman, 
after a captivity of twenty years or so, has 
been all the time the right heir of the great 
estates of the ‘‘ Dorrits of Dorsetshire,” of 
which distinguished family we then hear for 
the first time. We would pardon this vio- 
lent wrench in the story if the dislocation 
produced any interesting results, but the 
contrary is the case ; for, whereas old Dorrit 
was, in his character of father of the Mar- 
shalsea, the best-drawn personage and most 
interesting study (we might really say the 
only one of any value) in the book, he be- 
comes, on his accession to wealth, a prosy 





old driveller, whose inanities are paraded 
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and circumstantially described in a long suc- 
cession of twaddle, till the favorable impres- 
sion made in his former phase is quite effaced 
before his decease, which happily took place 
in the last number, and which, to all appear- 
ance, might just as well have occurred a long 
time ago. There is positively no dramatic 
result whatever from the marvellous convul- 
sion in the fortunes of the Dorrit family up 
to the old gentleman’s decease, except that 
one of his daughters is married to a Mr. 
Sparkler, one of: the amateur idiots of the 
book, who is the stepson of the great specu- 
lator, Mr. Merdle, another of the amateur 
idiots of the book. 

The fortunes of the Clennam family, oc- 
cupying as they do a space nearly as large as 
those of the Dorrits, would, by an artistic 
writer, have been so interwoven that the op- 
posing or blending interests should have 
elicited character and sustained curiosity ; 
yet four-fifths of the book have elapsed with- 
out any connection being even hinted at, 
except that Little Dorrit came to work as a 
sempstress for Mrs. Clennam, without any 
result whatsoever, except that young Clen- 
nam noticed her peculiarity of taking home 
some of her dinner instead of eating it; 
and Mrs. Clennam (a most unpleasant old 
image, that sits always bolt upright in a 
wheeled chair like some grim heathen deity, 
and habitually talks in the most unchristian 
manner) once relaxes from her stony sourness 
80 far as to kiss her. There is some hint of 
some influence that some Clennam may have 
had formerly on the fate of old Dorrit, but 
so obscure and shadowy as to induce the 
reader to believe that the author had not 
made up his mind as to what it should turn 
out to be, and was, therefore, anxious not to 
commit himself—a blemish that might injure 
a much better work than this. Meantime 
the Clennam household have experienced no 
vicissitudes, and are exactly where they were 
in the first number. Then there is the Mea- 
gles family, whose fortunes, whatever they 
may be, are totally distinct, so far, from the 
Dorrits and Clennams, and have experienced 
only one change—viz., that the daughter, 
whose courtship was in progress when the 
book began, is now married, and has an 
addition to her family. The Casbys are in 
statu quo. A murderer and a smuggler, 
who were introduced at the beginning, in 
prison together, in a scene well calculated to 
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excite attention, have done nothing in any 
way worthy of their formidable antecedents, 
The heroes of the Circumlocution department 
have, of course, had nothing to do with any- 
body or any thing, and, in fact, nothing has 
hitherto befallen anybody, except old Dorrit 
and his brother (another amateur idiot), who 
are both defunct. 

With these facts before them, Mr. Dickens’ 
blindest admirers will scarcely pretend that 
this is a work of art. But perhaps they 
will say that ‘he has other grounds to build 
on besides art ; and, remembering how clear 
and vivid is the impression left by Pickwick, 
in which art certainly had little to do, we 
admit the justice of the reply. But if this 
is not a work of art, what is it? Isita 
work of humor? Let us take a glance at 
some of the characters which the author ap- 
parently intends should be humorous. There 
is Mrs. Finching, otherwise Flora, occupying 
a comic part, the humor of which consists 
in her conversation, which is disjointed and 
without commas. Here is an average speech 
of hers : 


‘¢¢T declare,’ she sobbed, ‘I never was so 
cut up since your mamma and my papa not 
Doyce and Clennam for this once but give 
the precious little thing a cup of tea and 
make her put it to her lips at least pray 
Arthur do, not even Mr. F.’s last illness for 
that was of another kind and gout is not a 
child’s affection though very painful for all 
parties and Mr. F. a martyr with his leg 
upon a rest and the wine trade in itself in- 
flammatory for they will do it more or less 
among themselves and who can wonder, it 
seems like a dream I am sure to think of 
nothing at all this morning and now Mines 
of money is it really, but you must know my 
darling love because you never will be strong 
enough to tell him all about it upon tea- 
spoons, mightn’t it be even best to try the 
directions of my own medical man for though 
the flavor is any thing but agreeable still I 
force myself to do it asa prescription and 
find the benefit, you’d rather not why no my 
dear I’d rather not but still I do it as a duty, 
everybody will congratulate you some in 
earnest and some not and many will con- 
gratulate you with all their hearts but none 
more 80 [ do assure you than from the bot- 
tom of my own Ido myself though sensible 
of blundering and being stupid, and will be 
judged by Arthur not Doyce and Clennam 
for this once so good-by darling and God 
bless you and may you be very happy and 
excuse the liberty, vowing that the dress 





shall never be finished by anybody else but 
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shall he laid by fora keepsake just as it is 
and called Little Dorrit. though why that 
strangest of denominations at any time I 
never did myself and now I never shall!’ *” 


The joke about ‘* Arthur not Doyce and 
Clennam ”’ requires explanation, because, be- 
sides being unintelligible in itself, it is the 
strong point of the character. Arthur was 
the former lover of Mrs. Finching in her 


maiden days, and her affection for him re- | - 


turning when she again meets him in her 
widowed state, he being then a partner in 
the firm of Doyce and Clennam, she always 
begins to address him as ‘‘ Arthur,” and 
then apologizes by adding ‘‘ Doyce and Clen- 
nam much more proper.’’ This exquisite 
conceit is of very frequent recurrence. Alas, 
alas! shades of Gamp, Hominy, Swiveller, 
and all the Pickwickian host! how are the 
mighty fallen ! 

Flora is supported by an abominable old 
idiot (one of the idiots proper of the book), 
known as ‘‘ Mr. F.’s aunt,’’ who is described 
as resembling a great staring wooden doll, 
and who perfectly acts up to the description. 
Flora’s father, Mr. Casby, is what Pecksniff 
would have been in his dotage, if he had 
allowed his hair to grow over his shoulders. 
There is a Mr. Pancks, also, in the establish- 
ment, who is so little like a human being, 
that when the author, perceiving some re- 
semblance between his notion of him and a 
steam-vessel, constantly alludes to him as 
** the Tug,’’ and describes him as ‘ steaming 
away,”’ instead of walking off the scene, we 
cease to think of himas amanatall. There 
is a comic lover of the name of John Chivery, 
a kind of mixture of Toots, Moddle, and 
Swiveller, without the diverting qualities of 
any of them, having the weakness of Toots, 
the spooniness of Moddle, and SwiveHer’s 
habit of poetically bewailing his own fate, 
except that Mr. Chivery does it by composing 
epitaphs on himself, instead of parodying 
popular verses. As for the incidental bits 
of humor, read the two following, and sa 
if it could have been believed that the Dickens 
we once knew would have stooped to either 
of them : 


‘* Mrs. Gowan, looking over her green fan 
when this young gentleman’s name was 
mentioned, replied as follows : 

‘*** My love, you know the wretched state 
of the country—those unfortunate conces- 
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know the reasons for my being as poor as 
Thingummy.’ 

‘¢¢ A church-mouse?’ Mrs. Merdle sug- 
gested, with a smile. 

‘¢¢T was thinking of the other proverbial 
church person—Job,’ said Mrs. Gowan. 
‘ Hither will do.’ ”’ 

That is one. 

Mr. Meagles is anxious about his daughter, 

who is in Rome: 
‘<* Let her be as well cared for as any 
lady in that land, still it is a long way off. 
Just as home is home, though it’s never so 
homely, why, you see,’ said Mr. Meagles, 
adding a new version to the proverb, ‘ Rome 
is Rome, though it’s never 0 Romely.’ ”’ 

That is the other. 

We suppose that all readers not deaf fo 
reason on the subject of Dickens, will admit 
that this style of writing, however long con- 
tinued, will never constitute a work of hu 
mor; and in this style the comic portion of 
the book is written. Is it, then, a novel of 
character? Let us look at the characters— 
first, the Dorrits. 

Little Dorrit, the heroine, is Little Nell 
over again, only smaller, plainer, and older. 
Little Nell would have taken care of old 
Dorrit as his daughter does. Little Dorrit 
would have taken care of Nell’s grandfather 
as Nell does. But Nell, besides being more 
interesting, came first, and has, moreover, 
the advantage of being supported by such 
capital comic characters as Kit Nubbles, 
Swiveller, little Mrs. Quilp, Mrs. Jiniwin, 
and Mrs. Jarley, ‘‘ the genuine and only ’*— 
wherefore, seeing that Little Dorrit comes 
after, and is not so supported, we look on 
her (without positive objection, for she is a 
good little soul) as a Nell ‘with the color 
washed out. 

The mixture of self-importance, selfishness, 
and meanness, in old Dorrit while in prison, 
is very well displayed ; but to exhibit a cha» 
acter made up of such materials, can 
scarcely be a primary object in a long work. 


Y | As to the author’s inference that these qual- 


ities are all the result of prison-life (‘* the 
shadow of the Marshalsea wall,’’ as he ex- 
presses it), that may or may not be. For 
all we can see, old Dorrit would have been 
just the same had he remained solvent all his 
life. His daughter, under the same influ- 
ences, has grown up a miracle of self-denial 
and generosity. All that can be said, there- 





sions of John Barnacle’s! and you therefore 





fore, of the influence of prison-life, accept- 
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ing its effects as exhibited in these pages, is, 
that some characters suffer from it, and some 
do not; which may be said of any other 
position in life, and, so far, tiie inference re- 
mains unproved. 

As for old Dorrit’s brother, we need not 
discuss him, for he is remarkable only for 
inanity, like Nell’s grandfather, old Chuffy, 
and other imbeciles who are allowed to 
wander at large about Mr. Dickens’ works. 

Tip and Fanny Dorrit are each very well 
in their way—that is, as third or fourth rate 
characters, having no title to a conspicuous 
place in any composition. 

Mr. Clennam is a walking gentleman ; 
Mrs. Clennam, the mother, we have charac- 
terized already. Mr. Flintwinch is a horri- 
ble old puppet, and so far (that is, through 
sixteen numbers) quite unaccountable. 

Mr. Meagles is a benevolent puppet ; Mrs. 
Meagles is a benevolent dummy. Connected 
with them in some mysterious way are two 
female characters, Miss Wade and Tatty- 
coram ; the former described as of great per- 
ea attractions, but in spirit resembling 

dith Grainger, Rosa Dartle, and other in- 
domitable evil-disposed young women, whom, 
if they really exist, we, thank Heaven, have 
never met with. 

Some of the characters, having some pecu- 
liar feature ascribed to them, by dint of con- 
stant repetition, have their personality alto- 
gether absorbed in that feature. Thus Mrs. 
Merdle, haying a remarkable bust, is always 
alluded to as‘*the Bosom.” Rigaud, the 
murderer, having a peculiar way of fiend- 
ishly smiling, is so constantly making ‘his 
moustache go up under his nose, and his 
nose come down over his moustache,’’ that 
these parts of his face throw all the rest of 
his figure and countenance into the back- 
ground, and he becomes part of a huge dia- 
bolical mask. Mr. Pancks, as we have said, 
is invariably ‘‘ the Tug,”’ having a habit of 
snorting, which it was perhaps not incum- 
bent on a biographer to chronicle. Thus 
we are told ‘* from the inner dock, where the 
good ship Pancks was hove down when out 
in no cruising-ground, the noise was heard 
of that steamer laboring towards them. It 
struck Arthur that the noise began demon- 
stratively far off, as though Mr. Pancks 
sought to impress on any one who might 
happen to think about it, that he was work- 


sustained metaphorical flight, founded at 
length on this gentleman’s nasal peculiarity. 
Mr. Casby, being of venerable aspect, is 
‘‘the Patriarch.” 

We presume we have now said enough to 
show that this is not a great work of char- 
acter. Indeed, in the absence of incident, it 
is difficult to see how character can display 
itself. Hence arises another prime fault. 
In a great novel the incidents and characters 
work together for good, characters produc- 
ing incident, incident calling forth traits of 
character, till the very highest specimens 
the principal personages are scarcely fully 
developed before the end of the book. But 
here a character is minutely described on its 
first appearance, and henceforward Jit is a 
mere repetition, never developing or evolving 
itself in the least; and whole pages are 
taken up with the talk about nothing, of 
people who, if they talked about something, 
would not be worth listening to. 

There is a stupid and disagreeable old wo- 
man called Mrs. General (we never knew 
of anybody of the name, but we are not 
surprised any more than if the author had 
thought proper to christen her Mrs. Serjeant- 
major, or Mrs. Fieldmarshal, or Mrs, Com- 
manderinchief), who acts as a sort of com- 
panion and Mentor to the Misses Dorrit, and 
who is thus introduced : 


‘‘ Mrs. General was the daughter of a 
clerical dignitary in a cathedral town, where 
she had led the fashion until she was as near 
forty-five as a single lady can be. A stiff 
commissariat officer of sixty, famous as a 
martinet, had then become enamored of the 
gravity with which she drove the ik gern 

our-in-hand through the cathedral town 

society, and had solicited to be taken beside 
her on the box of the cool coach of cere- 
mony to which that team was harnessed. 
His proposal of marriage being accepted by 
the lady, the commissary took his seat be- 
hind the proprieties wita great decorum, 
and Mrs. General drove until the commissary 
died. In the course of their united journey, 
they ran over several people who came in the 
way of the proprieties ; but always in a high 
style, and with composure. 

‘¢ The commissary having been buried with 
all the decorations suitable to the service 
(the whole team of proprieties were har- 
nessed to.his hearse, and they all had feath- 
ers and black velvet housings, with his coat- 
of-arms in the corner), Mrs. General began 
to inquire what quantity of dust and ashes 





ing on from out of hearing.’’ Such is the 





was deposited at the bankers’.”’ 
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This, we suppose, is meant for a humorous 
hit of satirical description, though what the 
metaphors mean we cannot divine. How- 
ever, Mrs. General, to the exhibition of 
whom, at full length, half a page would be 
an ample concession, twaddles and attitud- 
inizes through a great number of scenes, till 
an attempt is made to create a languid ex- 
citement about her, by making old Dorrit, 
in his dotage, conceive the idea of proposing 
to her ; which design is, however, nipt in the 
bud by his timely decease. In the course of 
one of her prosings, Mrs. General delivers 
herself as follows : 

‘** Papa isa preferable mode of address,’ 
observed Mrs. General. ‘Father is rather 
vulgar, my dear. The word Papa, besides, 
gives a pretty form to the lips. Papa, 
potatoes, } yes 6 prunes, and prism, are all 
very good words for the ad especially 

runesand prism. You will find it servicea- 

le, in the formation of a demeanor, if you 
sometimes say to age wr in company—on 
entering a room, for instance—Papa, pota- 
toes, poultry, prunes and prism, prunes and 
prism.’ ’’ 

Will it be believed that the Dickens whom 
we remember of yore (eheu, quantum muta- 
tus), instead of being ashamed of this 
puerility, becomes positively enamored of 
it, asan excellent joke worthy of frequent 
repetition? Little Dorrit, to whom the 
maxim. is addressed, presently afterwards 
fixes ‘‘her loving eyes upon her father, 
whom she had very nearly addressed as poul- 
try, if not prunes and prism too, in her 
desire to submit herself to Mrs, General, and 
please him.’’ Then ‘‘ Mrs. General made a 
sweeping obeisance, and retired with an ex- 
pression of mouth indicative of prunes and 
prism.’’ Next she is said to have infused a 
‘wholesale amount of prunes and prism, 
into the family life.’ This gibberish goes 
on acquiring importance, till, in the author’s 
mind, it means something, though what, we 
don’t know. ‘‘ Prunes and prism, in a 
thousand combinations, having been wearily 
in the ascendant all day ”’ till at last we hear 
of ‘the prunes and prism school,’’ then 
“prunes and prism get the upper hand,”’ 
and so on through many chapters—indeed, 
we fear we havn’t done with the joke, what- 
ever it is, yet. It is difficult to pérceive by 
what steps a humor so true and rich as 
Dickens’ could decend to this, and revel in 
it. To show to what a great writer may 
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come under such influences as those which 
preside over Little Dorrit, we will transcribe 
one dialogue, premising that the incident 
(such as it is) therein alluded to leads to 
nothing whatever. 


‘* ¢ What is it, Mrs. Tickit?’ said he. 

“¢Sir,’? returned that faithful house- 
keeper, having taken him into the parlor 
and closed the door, ‘ if ever I saw the led- 
away and deluded child in my life, I saw 
her identically in the dusk of yesterday 
evening.’ 

‘«¢ You don’t mean Tatty ——’ 

“¢¢ Coram, yes I do!’ quoth Mrs. Tickit, 
clearing the disclosure-at a leap. 

‘««¢ Where?’ 

‘“¢Mr. Clennam,’ returned Mrs. Tickit, 
‘I was a little heavy in my eyes, being that 
I was waiting longer than customary for my 
cup of tea, which was then preparing by 
Mary Jane. I was not sleeping, nor what a 
person would term correctly dozing. I was 
more what a person would strictly call 
watching with my eyes closed.’ 

‘‘ Without entering upon an inquiry into 
this curious abnormal condition, Clennam 
said, ‘ Exactly. Well?’ 

‘«* Well, sir,’ proceeded Mrs. Tickit, ¥ 
was thinking of one thing and thinking o 
another. Justas you yourself might. Just 
as anybody might.’ 

‘¢ Precisely so,’ said Clennam. ‘ Well?” 

‘¢¢ And when I do think of one thing, and 
do think of another,’ pursued Mrs. Tickit, 
‘I hardly need to tell you, Mr. Clennam, 
that I think of the family. Because, dear 
me! a person’s thoughts,’ (Mrs. Tickit said 
this with an argumentative and philosophic 
air), ‘ however they may stray, will go more 
or less on what is uppermost in their minds. 
They will do it, sir, and a person can’t pre- 
vent them.’ 

‘* Arthur subscribed to this discovery with 
a nod. 

‘¢¢ You find it so yourself, sir, I’ll be bold 
to a said Mrs. Tickit, ‘ and we all find it 
so. It ain’t our stations in life that changes 
us, Mr. Clennam ; thoughts is free!—As I 
was saying, I was thinking of one thing, 
and thinking of another, and thinking very 
much of the family. Not of the family in 
the present times only, but in the past times 
too. For when a person does begin thinking 
of one thing and thinking of another, in 
that manner as it’s getting dark, what I say 
is that all times seem to be present, and a 
person must get out of that state, and com 
sider before they can say which is which.’ 

‘* He nodded again, afraid to utter a word, 
lest it should present any new opening to 
Mrs. Tickit’s conversational powers. 

‘<< Tn consequence of which,’ said Mrs 
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Tickit, ‘when I quivered my eyes and saw 
her actual form and figure looking in at the 
gate, I let them close again without so much 
as starting; for that actual form and figure 
came 80 pat to the time when it belonged to 
the house as much as mine or your own, 
that I never thought at the moment of its 
having gone away. But, sir, when I quiv- 
ered my eyes again and saw that it wasn’t 
there, then it all flooded upon me with a 
fright, and I jumped up.’ 

‘¢< You ran out directly?’ said Clenfiam. 

*¢¢T ran out,’ assented Mrs. Tickit, ‘as 
fast as ever my feet would carry me; and if 
you’ll credit it, Mr. Clennam, there wasn’t 
in the whole shining heavens, no, not 80 
much as a finger of that young woman.’ 

‘+ Passing over the absence from the firma- 
ment of this novel constellation, Arthur in- 
quired of Mrs. Tickit if she herself went be- 
yond the gate. 

‘¢¢ Went to and fro, and high and low,’ 
said Mrs. Tickit, ‘ and saw no sign of her.’ 

‘* He then asked Mrs. Tickit how long a 
space of time she supposed there might have 
been between the two sets of occular quiver- 
ings she had experienced? Mrs. Tickit, 
though minutely circumstantial in her reply, 
had no settled opinion between five seconds 
and ten minutes. She was so plainly at sea 
on this part of the case, and had so clearly 
been startled out of slumber, that Clennam 
was much disposed to regard the appearance 
asadream. Without hurting Mrs. Tickit’s 
feelings with that infidel solution of her 
mystery, he took it away from the cottage 
with him ; and probably would have retained 
it ever afterwards, if a circumstance had not 
soon happened to change his opinion.”’ 


In Dickens’ estimation, there is no such 
thing as insignificance. Throughout the 
book there is the same tendency apparent 
to exhaust every part of every subject, 
whether description, narration, or dialogue, 
the result being, of course, altogether inad- 
equate to the powerexercised, because the 
material is so worthless. It is like employ- 
ing some vast machine that is meant for 
welding iron and cutting steel to macerate 
old rags. . 

A novel which, besides being destitute of 
well-considered plot, is not a novel of inci- 
dent or character, can scarcely be a great 
picture of life ; indeed, the number of puppets, 
dummies, and unnatural creations that 
grimace and jerk their way along the scenes, 
forbid it to be so considered. “All the 
world’s a stage,”’ says Shakespeare, .“‘and all 
the men and women merely players.””—‘ All 
the world’s a puppet show,” says Dickens, 

, 





“and all the men and women fantoccini. 
See here, ladies and gentlemen, I take this 
abstract quality, which is one of the charac- 
teristics of the present day, and which you 
will therefore like to see—I select this indi- 
vidual trait from the heap you see lying by 
me—I add a bit of virtue, because it looks 
well to detect a soul of goodness in things 
evil—I dress the combination in these gar- 
ments, which I got off a man in the street. 
Observe now, when I pull the strings (and I 
don’t mind letting you see me pulling the 
strings all through the exhibition—no decep- 
tion, ladies and gentlemen, none), how nat- 
ural the action? how effective the charac- 
ter!’’ And all the languid people in the 
boxes, and the stupid people in the pit, and 
the gods in the galleries, clap their hands, 
and cry, Bravo! hurrah! But there are 
many people in the boxes who are not lan- 
guid, and many in the pit who are not stu- 
pid, and there is good sense even among the 
gods; and the applause is not unqualified. 

If, then, this is not a work of any of the 
kinds we have mentioned, what is it? We 
really cannot tell; but we should imagine 
that Mr. Dickens, seeing his large canvas 
spread, remembering his successes, and feel- 
ing his power of work, conceives always an 
ambitious design of being at once a graphic 
story-teller, a social reformer, a limner of 
life, a great moral teacher, and a political 
satirist; and between all these stools, some 
of which have very weak ‘legs, comes igno- 
miniously to the. ground, where he sits as 
complacently as if he were throned on 
Olympus. ’ 

What can be weaker in itself, to say noth- 
ing of the total want of art in connecting it 
with the story, than the intended satire on 
the Circumlocution Office? We don’t in 
the least wish to stand up for the Circumlo- 
cution Office—curse the Circumlocution Office, 
say we. We know well the amount of in- 
solence and ignorance to be found among 
Government officials of all departments. 
But the attempt to show it up in Little 
Dorrit is as inartificial as if he had cut half- 
a-dozen leading articles out of an Opposition 
newspaper, and stuck them in anyhow, any- 
where. Besides, in all his attempts to em- 
body political questions, Dickens has never 
shown a spark of original thought. He is 
merely waving, a8 an oriflamme, a ragged 
old standard, with a great staring legend on 
it, stained with beer, and smelling villanously 
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of tobacco, in consequence of long figuring 
at contested elections. We don’t blame 
him for not being a great -politician. It 
would be almost miraculous if a man with 
such rare power of individualizing as he is 
endowed with, should possess also the power 
of habitually considering questions in their 
most comprehensive and abstract bearing. 
What we blame him for is, for leaving the 
circle where none dare walk but him, to el- 
bow his way on a thoroughfare open to 
tagrag and bobtail. The next time Mr. 
Dickens dines out, the gentlemen on each 
side of him will probably be just as much 
entitled to a hearing on a political question 
as heis. We don’t want him to be a poli- 
tician, of whom there are plenty ; we want 
him to be a humorist, and painter of pas- 
sion and life, where he stands almost with- 
out a peer. 

On reading over what we have written, 
we almost fear we have expressed ourself 
with a little tinge of severity. But Dick- 
ens, dear Dickens, no offence—none! We 


have spoken to thee not in anger, but in 
sorrow—‘ not in drink, but in tears—not in 
words only, but in woes also.’’ 


Can we 
bear that you, whom we ranked among the 
foremost men of all this world, should 
become a weaver of odds and ends into a 

. pattern resembling nothing in heaven or 
earth, and which cannot even hold together? 
Can we see this without our special wonder— 
wonder and sorrow ?—and mixed with them 
some little indignation, lending to our tone 
a sharpness which may be the more whole- 
some because you are quite unused to it? 
We know that you must of necessity be sur- 
rounded by admirers of more enthusiasm 
than discretion. We know that if you were 
unhappily afflicted with brain-fever, and 
your delirious utterances were taken down 
in shorthand, and published as a serial, 
plenty of foolish readers would be found to 
admire, plenty of foolish critics to applaud. 
This is only to say that you are a great 
writer with a vast reputation, and therefore 
whenever you hold up your finger the multi- 
tude will shout. Cry but ‘“* Mum,” and 
thousands of voices will respond with 
‘* Budget.” We don’t doubt that your 
foolish joke about prunes and prism will be 
bandied from thousands of silly mouths as a 
household word. We don’t doubt that 
thousands will date the origin of their ani- 
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mosity against the Circumlocution Office 
from their perusal of Little Dorrit—and we 
are glad to think of a cry being raised 
against that office; but we like you more 
than we dislike it and are sorry you wrote 
in a style below your reputation. There- 
fore, dear Dickens, don’t listen to your ad- 
ulators—listen to us, your true friend and 
admirer. We appeal from the author of 
Bleak House and Little Dorrit to the author 
of Pickwick, the Old Curiosity Shop, and 
the better parts of Chuzzlewit. Not in 
humor only are you dear to us, but in trag- 
edy also, and in pathos we own your power. 
Paul Dombey—heaven knows how fond we 
were of that boy !—whose short life we 
have never yet been able to read consecu- 
tively through, the page always growing 
dim and blurred long before the little spark 
is quenched. Sykes, too, and Fagin, in 
their ends attest your tragic power, though 
we never knew nor cared under what statute 
the latter was condemned. And for fancy 
and humor and pathos combined, there is 
that entireand perfect chrysolite the Christ- 
mas Carol, which we read aloud ever ona 
Christmas eve to an audience that ever still 
responds with weeping and with laughter. 
Remembering these benefits, ungrateful 
should we be beyond all measure of ingrati- 
tude, should we now write one word in spirit 
otherwise than of truest friendship of him 
who wrote so well in the brave days of old. 
And if you take our advice, and give your 
rare powers fair play, laying aside your pen 
for awhile, collecting fitting materials in 
your own fields, without wandering into 
regions strange to you, and, when fully ripe, 
expressing the results of your marvellous 
faculty of observation in your old natural, 
humorous, graphic, pathetic way, we, as we 
read, gladdest of your readers, that matured 
evidence of your genius, will bow ourselves 
before you, and (while secretly exulting in 
the fruit our words have borne) will humbly 
crave forgiveness for our bold though honest 
remonstrance, rejoicing more over your re- 
pentance than over ninety and nine respect- 
able writers who have never gone astray. 
But if you do not take our advice, and mean 
to go on building streets of Bleak Houses, 
and creabing crowds of Little Dorrits, then 
we recommend you to inscribe on your next 
serial, ** A Banter on the British Public. 
By Charles Dickens. In Twenty Parts.’ 
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CHAPTER THE SEVENTEENTH.— AN OLD FRIEND AND A NEW SCHEME. 
‘facts that it contained from the mass of un- 


In declaring, positively, that the boy 
whom she had seen digging on the moor had 
followed her uncle and herself to the post- 
town of Porthgenna, Sarah had asserted the 
literal truth. Jacob had tracked them to the 
inn, had waited a little while about the door, 
to ascertain if there was any likelihood of 
their continuing their journey that evening, 
and had then returned to Porthgenna Tower 
to make his report, and to claim his promised 
reward. 

The same night, the housekeeper and the 
steward devoted themse]ves to the joint pro- 
duction of a letter to Mrs. Frankland, in- 
forming her of all that had taken place, from 
the time when the visitors first made their 
appearance, to the time when the gardener’s 
boy had followed them to the door of the 
inn. The composition was plentifully gar- 
nished throughout with the flowers of Mr. 
Munder’s rhetoric, and was, by a necessary 
consequence, inordinately long as a narra- 
tive, and hopelessly confused as a statement 
of facts. 

It is unnecessary to say that the letter, 
with all its faults and absurdities, was read 
by Mrs. Frankland with the deepest inter- 
est. Her husband and Mr. Orridge, to both 
of whom she communicated its contents, were 
as much amazed and perplexed by it as she 
was herself. Although the discovery of 
Mrs. Jazeph’s departure for Cornwall had led 
them to consider it within the range of pos- 
sibiljty that she might appear at Porthgenna, 
and although the housekeeper had been 
written to by Rosamond under the influence 
of that idea, neithcr she nor her husband 
were quite prepared for such a speedy con- 
firmation of their suspicions as they had now 
received. Their astonishment, however, on 
first ascertaining the general purport of the 
letter, was as nothing compared with their 
astonishment when they came to those par- 
ticular passages in it which referred to Uncle 
Joseph. The fresh element of complica- 
tion imparted to the thickening mystery of 
Mrs. Jazeph and the Myrtle Room, by the 
entrance of the foreign stranger on the 
scene, and by his intimate connection with 
the extraordinary proceedings that had 
taken place in the house, fairly baffled them 
all. The letter was read again and again ; 
was critically dissected paragraph by para- 
graph ; was carefully annotated‘ by the doc- 
tor, for the purpose of extricating all the 
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meaning words in which Mr. Munder had 
artfully and lengthily involved them; and 
was finally pronounced, after all the pains 
that had been taken to render it intelligible, 
to be the most mysterious and bewildering 
document that mortal pen had ever pro- 
duced. 

The first practical suggestion, after the 
letter had been laid aside in despair, ema- 
nated from Rosamond. She proposed that 
her husband and herself (the baby included, 
asa matter of course,) should start at once 
for Porthgenna, to question the servante 
minutely about the proceedings of Mrs. Ja- 
zeph, and the foreign stranger who had ac- 
companied her, and to examine the premises 
on the north side of the house, with a view 
to discover a clue to the locality of the Myr- 
tle Room, while events were still fresh 
in the memories of witnesses. The plan 
thus advocated, however excellent in itself, 
was opposed by Mr. Orridge on medical 
grounds. Mrs. Frankland had caught cold, 
by exposing herself too carelessly to the air, 
on first leaving her room, and the doctor re- 
fused to grant her permission to travel for 
at least a week to come, if not for a longer 
period. 

The next proposal came from Mr. Frank. . 
land. He declared it to be perfectly clear 
to his mind, that the only chance of pene- 
trating the mystery of the Myrtle Room 
rested entirely on the discovery of some 
means of communicating with Mrs. Jazeph. 
He suggested that they should not trouble 
themselves to think of any thing uncon- 
nected with the accomplishment of this pur- 
pose ; and he proposed that the servant then 
in attendance on him at West Winston—a 
man who had been in his employment for 
many years, and whose zeal, activity, and in- 
telligence could be thoroughly depended on 
—should besent to Porthgenna forthwith, to 
start the necessary inquiries, and to examine 
the premises carefully on the north side of 
the house. 

This advice was immediately acted on. 
At an hour’s notice the servant started for 
Cornwall, thoroughly instructed as to what 


he was to do, and well supplied with money, 


in case he found it necessary to employ . 
many persons in making the proposed in- 
quiries. In due course of time he sent a 
report of his proceedings to his master. 
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It proved to be.of a most discouraging na- 


ture. 

All traces of Mrs. Jazeph and her com- 
panion had been lost at the post-town of 
Porthgenna. Investigations had been made 
in every direction, but no reliable informa- 
tion had been obtained. People in totally 
different parts of the country declared 
readily enough that they had seen two per- 
sons answering to the description of the lady 
in the dark dress and the old foreigner ; 
but when they were called upon to state 
the direction in which the two strangers 
were travelling, the answers received turned 
ott to be of the most puzzling and contra- 
dictory kind. No pains had been spared, no 
necessary expenditure of money had been 
grudged; but, so far, no results of the 
slightest value had been obtained. Whether 
the lady and the foreigner had gone east, 
west, north, or south, was more than Mr. 
Frankland’s servant, at the present stage of 
the proceedings, could take it on himself to 
say. 
The report of the examination of the north 
rooms was not more satisfactory. Here, 
again, nothing of any importance could be 
discovered. The servant had ascertained 
that there were twenty-two rooms on the 
uninhabited side of the house: six on the 
ground floor opening into the deserted 
garden : eight on the first floor; and eight 
above that, on the second story. He had 
examined all the doors carefully from top 
to bottom, and had come to the conclusion 
that none of them had been opened. The 
evidence afforded by the lady’s own actions 
led to nothing. She had, if the testimony 
of the servant could be trusted, dropped 
the keys on the floor of the hall. She was 
found, as the housekeeper and the steward 
asserted, lying, in a fainting condition, at 
the top of the landing of the first flight of 
stairs. The door opposite to her, in this 
position, showed no more traces of having 
been recently opened than any of the other 
doors of the other twenty-one rooms. 
Whether the room to which she wished to 
gain ‘access was one of the eight on the first 
floor, or whether she had fainted on her way 
up to the higher range of eight rooms on 
the second floor, it was impossible to deter- 
mine. The only conclusions that could be 
fairly drawn from the events that had taken 
place in the house, were two in number. 
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First, it might be taken for granted, that the 
lady had been disturbed before she had been 
able to use the keys to gain admission to the 
Myrtle Room. Secondly, it might be as- 
sumed from the position in which she was 
found on the stairs and from the evidence 
relating to the dropping of the keys, that 
the Myrtle Room was not on the ground 
floor, but was one of the sixteen rooms situ- 
ated on the firstand second stories. Beyond 
this, the writer of the report had nothing 
further to mention, except that he had ven- 
tured to decide on waiting at Porthgenna, in 
the event of his master having any further 
instructions to communicate. 

What was to be done next? That was 
necessarily the first question suggested by 
the servant’s announcement of the unsuo- 
cessful result of his inquiries at Porthgenna. 
How it was to be answered, was not very 
easy to discover. Mrs. Frankland had no- 
thing to suggest, Mr. Frankland had nothing 
to suggest, the doctor had nothing to suggest. 
The more industriously they all three hunted 
through their minds for a new idea, the less 
chance there seemed to be of their succeeding 
in finding one. At last, Rosamond proposed, 
in despair, that they should seek the advice 
of some fourth person, who could be de- 
pended on; and asked her husband’s per- 
mission to write a confidential statement of 
their difficulties to the Vicar of Long Beckley. 
Doctor Chennery was their oldest friend and 
adviser: he had known them both as chil- 
dren ; he was well acquainted with the his- 
tory of their families; he felt a fatherly 
interest in their fortunes; and he possessed 
that invaluable quality of plain, clear-headed 
common sense, which marked him out as the 
very man who would be most likely, as well 
as most willing, to help them. 

Mr. Frankland readily agreed to his wife’s 
suggestion; and Rosamond wrote imme- 
diately to Doctor Chennery, informing him 
of every thing that had happened since Mrs. 
Jazeph’s first introduction to her, and asking 
him for his opinion on the course of proceed- 
ing which it would be best for her husband 
and herself to adopty in the difficulty in which 
they were now placed. By return of post 
an answer was received, which amply justified 
Rosamond’s reliance on her old friend. Doctor 
Chennery not only sympathized heartily with 
the eager curiosity which Mrs. Jazeph’s 


language and conduct had excited in the 
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mind of his correspondent, but he had also 
a plan of his own to propose for ascertaining 
the position of the Myrtle Room. 

The vicar prefaced his suggestion by ex- 
pressing a strong opinion against instituting 
any further search after Mrs. Jazeph. Judg- 
ing by the circumstances, as they were 
related to him, he considered that it would 
be the merest waste of time to attempt to 
find her out. Accordingly, he passed from 
that part of the subject at once, and devoted 
himself to the consideration of the more im- 
portant question, How Mr. and Mrs. Frank- 
land were to proceed in the endeavor to 
discover for themselves the mystery of the 
Myrtle.Room? 

On this point, Doctor Chennery entertained 
a conviction of the strongest kind; and he 
warned Rosamond, beforehand, that she must 
expect to be very much surprised when he 
came to the statement of it. Taking it for 
granted that she and her husband could not 
hope to find out where the room was, unless 
they were assisted by some one better ac- 
quainted than themselves with the old local 
arrangements of the interior of Porthgtnna 
Tower, the vicar declared it to be his opinion 
that there was only one individual living who 
could afford them the information they 
wanted, and that this person was no other 
than Rosamond’s own cross-grained relative, 
Andrew Treverton. 

This startling opinion Doctor Chennery 
supported by two reasons. In the first place, 
Andrew was the only surviving member of 
the elder generation who had lived at Porth- 
genna Tower, in the bygone days, when all 
traditions connected with the north rooms 
were still fresh in the memories of the in- 
habitants of the house. The people who 
lived in it now were strangers who had been 
placed in their situations by Mr. Frankland’s 
father, and the servants employed in former 
days by Captain Treverton were dead or dis- 
persed. The one available person, therefore, 
whose recollections were likely to be of any 
service to Mr. and Mrs. Frankland, was in- 
disputably the brother of the old owner of 
Porthgenna Tower. 

In the second place, there was the chance, 
even if Andrew Treverton’s memory was not 
to be trusted, that he might possess written 
or printed information relating to the locality 
of the Myrtle Room. By his father’s will— 
Which had been made when Andrew was a 
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young man just going to college, and which 
had not been altered at the period of his de- 
parture from England, or at any after time 
—he had inherited the choice old collection 
of books in the library at Porthgenna. Sup- 
posing that he still preserved these heir- 
looms, it was highly probable that there 
might exist among them some plan, or some 
description of the house as it was in the olden 
time, which would supply all the information 
that was wanted. Here, then, was another 
valid reason for believing that if a clue to 
the positidn of the Myrtle Room existed any- 
where, Andrew Treverton was the man to 
lay his hand on it. ja 

Assuming it, therefore, to be proved that 
the surly old misanthrope was the only per- 
son who could be profitably applied to for 
the requisite information, the next question 
was, How to communicate with him? The 
vicar understood perfectly that after An- 
drew’s inexcusably heartless conduct towards 
her father and mother, it was quite impos- 
sible for Rosamond to address any direct ap- 
plication to him. That obstacle, however, 
might be surmounted by making the neces- 
sary communication proceed from Doctor 
Chennery. Heartily as the vicar disliked 
Andrew Treverton personally, and strongly 
as he disapproved of the old misanthrope’s 
principles, he was willing to set aside his 
own antipathies and objections to serve the 
interests of his young friends; and he ex- 
pressed his perfect readiness, if Rosamond 
and her husband approved of the proceeding, 
to write and recal himself to Andrew’s recol- 
lection, and to ask, as if it was a matter of 
antiquarian curiosity, for information on the 
subject of the north side of Porthgenna 
Tower, including, of course, a special request 
to be made acquainted with the names by 
which the rooms had been individually known 
in former days. 

In making this offer, the vicar frankly 
acknowledged that he thought the chances 
were very much against his receiving any 
answer at all to his application, no matter 
how carefully he might word it, with a view 
to humoring Andrew’s churlish peculiarities. 
However, considering that, in the present 
posture of affairs, a forlorn hope was better 
than no hope at all, he thought it was at 
least worth while to make the attempt, on 
the plan which he had just suggested. If 
Mr. and Mrs. Frankland could devise any 
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better means of opening communications 
with Andrew Treverton, or if they had dis- 
covered any new method of their own for 
obtaining the information of which they 
stood in need, Doctor Chennery was perfectly 
ready to set aside his own opinions and to 
defer to theirs. In any case, he could only 
conclude by begging them to remember that 
he considered their interests as his own, and 
that all the service he could render them was 
cheerfully and heartily placed at their dis- 
posal. 

A very brief consideration of th8 vicar’s 
friendly letter convinced Rosamond and her 
husband that they had no choice but grate- 
fully to accept the offer which it contained. 
The chances were certainly against the suc- 
cess of the proposed application; but were 
they more unfavorable than the chances 
against the success of any unaided investiga- 
tions at Porthgenna? There was, at least, 
a faint hope of Doctor Chennery’s request 
for information producing some results; but 
there seemed no hope at all of penetrating a 
mystery connected with one room only, by 
dint of wandering blindly through two 
ranges of rooms which reached the number of 
sixteen. Influenced by these considerations, 
Rosamond wrote back to the vicar to thank 
him for his kindness, and to beg that he 
would communicate with Andrew Treverton, 
as he had proposed, without a moment’s 
delay. 

Doctor Chennery immediately occupied 
himself in the composition of the important 
letter, taking care to make the application 
on purely antiquarian grounds, and account- 
ing for his assumed curiosity on the subject 
of the interior of Porthgenna Tower, by re- 
ferring to his former knowledge of the Tre- 
vetton family, and to his natural interest in 
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fortunes had been so closely connected. After 
appealing to Andrew’s early recollections for 
the information that he wanted, he ventured 
a step farther, and alluded to the library of 
old books, mentioning his own idea that there 
might be found among them some plan or 
verbal description of the house, which might 
prove to be of the greatest service in the 
event of Mr. Treverton’s memory not having 
preserved all particulars in connection with 
the names and positions of the north rooms 
In conclusion, he took the liberty of men- 
tioning that the loan of any document of 


permission to have extracts made from it, 
would be thankfully acknowledged asa great 
favor conferred ; and he added, in a post 
script, that, in order to save Mr. Treverton 
all trouble, a messenger would ‘all for any 
answer he might be disposed to give, the 
day after the delivery of the letter. Having 
completed the application in these terms, 
the vicar (with many secret misgivings 
as to results) inclosed it under cover to his 
man of business in London, with directions 
that ft was to be delivered by a trustworthy 
person, and that the messenger was to call 
again the next morning to know if there was 
any answer. 

Three days after this letter had been dis- 
patched to its destination—at which time 
no tidings of any sort had been received from 
Doctor Chennery—Rosamond at last obtained 
her medical attendant’s permission to travel. 
Taking leave of Mr. Orridge with many 
promises to let him know what progress they 
made towards discovering the position of the 
Myrtle Room, Mr. and Mrs. Frankland 
turned their backs on West Winston, and, 
for the third time, started on the journey to 
Portlgenna Tower. 





the old house with which their name and 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTEENTH.— 


Ir was baking-day in the establishment of 
Mr. Andrew Treverton, when the messenger 
intrusted with Doctor Chennery’s letter found 
his way to the garden-door of the cottage at 
Bayswater. After he had rung three times, 
he heard a gruff voice, on the other side of 
the wall, roaring at him to let the bell alone, 
and asking who he mm, and what the devil 
he wanted. 

‘©A letter for Mr. Treverton,” said the 
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messenger, nervously backing away from the 
door while he spoke. 

‘* Chuck it over the wall, then, and be off 
with you! ’’ answered the gruff voice. 

The messenger obeyed both injunctions 
He was a meek, modest, elderly man ; and 
when Nature mixed up the ingredients of his 
disposition, the capability of resenting inju- 
ries was not among them. 

The man with the gruff voice—or, to put 
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it in plainer terms, the man Shrowl—picked 
up the letter, weighed it in his hand, looked 
at the address on it with an expression of 
contemptuous curiosity in his bull-terrier’s 
eyes, put it in his waistcoat pocket, and 
walked round lazily to the kitchen entrance 
of the cottage. 

In the apartment which would probably 
have been called the pantry, if the house had 
belonged to civilized tenants, a hand-mill 
had been set up; and, at the moment when 
Shrowl made his way to this room, Mr. 
Treverton was engaged in asserting his inde- 
pendence of all the millers in England, by 
gtinding his own corn. He paused irritably 
in turning the handle of the mill, when his 
servant appeared at the door. 

‘* What do you come here for? ’’ he asked. 
** When the flour’s ready, I'll call for you. 
Don’t let’s look at each other oftener than 
we can help! I never set eyes on you, 
Shrow], but I ask myself whether, in the 
whole range of creation, there is any animal 
as ugly as man? I sawa cat, this morning, 
on the garden wall, and there wasn’t a sin- 
gle point in which you would bear compari- 
son with him. The cat’s eyes were clear— 
yours are muddy. The cat's nose was 
straight—yours is crooked. The cat’s whis- 
kers were clean—yours are dirty. The cat’s 
coat fitted him—yours hangs about you like 
asack. I tell you again, Shrowl, the spe- 
cies to which you (and I) belong, is the ugli- 
est on the whole face of creation. Don’t let 
us revolt each other by keeping in company 
any longer. Go away, you last, worst, in- 
firmest freak of Nature—go away!” 

Shrowl listened to this complimentary 
address with an aspect of surly serenity. 
When it had come to an end, he took the 
letter from his waistcoat pocket, without con- 
descending to make any reply. He was, by 
this time, too thoroughly conscious of his own 
power over his master to attach the smallest 
importance to any thing that Mr. Treverton 
might say to him. 

“* Now you’ve done your talking, suppose 
you take a look at that,” said Shrowl, drop- 
ping the letter carelessly on a deal-table by 

his master’s side. ‘It isn’t often that peo- 
ple trouble themselves to send letters to you 
—is it? Who do you think it eomes from! 
I wonder whether your niece has took a 
fancy to write to you? It was put in the 
papers, the other day, that she’d got a son 
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and heir, Open the letter, and see if it’s 
an invitation to the christening, The thing 
wouldn’t be complete without you; the com- 
pany would be sure to want your smiling 
face at the table to make ’em jolly. Just 
let me take a grind at the mill, while you go 
out and get a silver mug. The son and heir 
expects a mug, you know, and his nurse ex- 
pects half-a-guinea, and his mamma expects 
all your fortune. What a pleasure to make 
the three innocent creetura happy! It’s 
shocking to see you pulling wry faces like | 
that, over the letter. Lord! lord! where 
can all your natural affection have gone 
to '—— ” 

‘Tf I only knew where to lay my hand 
on a gag, I’d cram it into your infernal 
mouth! ’’ cried Mr. Treverton. ‘‘ How dare 
you talk to me about my niece? You 
wretch! you know [ hate her for her 
mother’s sake. What do you mean by harp- 
ing perpetually on my fortune! Sooner than 
leave it to the play-actress’ child, I’d even 
leave it to you ; and sooner than leave it to 
you, I would take every farthing of it out in 
a boat, and bury it for ever at the bottom of 
the sea!’’ Venting his dissatisfaction in 
these strong terms, Mr. Treverton snatched 
up Dr. Chennery’s letter, and tore it open in 
a humor which by no means promised favor- 
ably for the success of the vicar’s applica- 
tion. 

He read the letter with an ominous scowl 
op his face, which grew darker and darker 
as he got nearer and nearer to the end. 
When he came to the signature his humor 
changed, and he- laughed sardonically. 
‘Faithfully yours, Robert Chennery,”’ he 
repeated to himself. ‘Yes! Faithfully 
mine, if I humor your whim. And what if 
I don’t, Parson?’’ He paused, and looked 
at the letter again, the scowl re-appearing — 
on his face as he did so. ‘* There's a lie of 
some kind lurking about under these lines of 
fair writing,” he muttered suspiciously. “I 
am not one of his congregation: the law 
gives him no privilege of imposing om me. 
What does he mean by making the at- 
tempt?’’ He stopped again, reflected a lit- 
tle, looked up suddenly at Shrowl, and said. 
to him : 

‘* Have you lit the oven fire yet?” 

‘** No, I havn’t,”’ answered Shrowl. 

Mr. Treverton examined the letter for: 





the third time—hesitated—then slowly tore 
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it in half, and tossed the two pieces over 
contemptuonsly to his servant. 

“Tight the fire at once,” he said. 
“ And if you want paper, there it is for you. 
Stop! ’’ he added, after Shrowl had picked 
up the torn letter. “If anybody comes 
here to-morrow morning, to ask for an an- 
swer, tell them I gave you the letter to 
light the fire with, and say that’s the an- 
swer.”’ With those words, Mr. Treverton 
returned to the mill, and began to grind at it 
again, with a grin of malicious satisfaction 
on his haggard face. 

Shrowl withdrew into the kitchen, closed 
the door, and, placing the torn pieces of the 
letter together on the dresser, applied him- 
self, with the coolest deliberation, to the busi- 
ness of reading it. When he had gone 
slowly and carefully through it, from the 
address at the beginning to the name at the 
end, he scratched reflectively for a little while 
at his ragged neglected beard, then folded 
the letter up carefully and put it in his pocket. 

‘I'll have another look at it, later in 
the day,”’ he thought to himself tearing off 
a piece of an old newspaper to light the fire 
with. ‘It strikes me, just at present, that 
there may be better things done with this 
letter than burning it.” 

Resolutely abstaining from taking the let- 
ter out of his pocket again, until all the 
duties of the household for that day had 
been duly performed, Shrowl lit the fire, 
oecupied the morning in making and baking 
the bread, and patiently took his turn after- 
wards at digging in the kitchen-garden. It 
was four o’clock in the afternoon before he 
felt himself at liberty to think of his private 
affairs, and to venture on retiring into soli- 
wade with the object of secretly looking over 
the letter again. 

A second perusal of Dr. Chennery’s un- 
lucky application to Mr. Treverton helped to 
confirm Shrowl in his resolution not to de- 
stroy the letter. With great pains and per- 

. severance, and much incidental scratching at 
his beard, he contrived to make himself mas- 
ter of three distinct points in it, which 
stood out, in his estimation, as possessing 
prominent and serious importance. The first 


point which he contrived to establish clearly 
in his mind was, that the person who signed 
the name of Robert Chennery was desirous 
of examining a plan, or printed account, of 
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old house in Cornwall, called Porthgenna 


Tower. The second point appeared to re- 
solve itself into this: that. Robert Chennery 
believed that some such plan, or printed ac- 
count, might be found among the collectién 
of books belonging to Mr. Treverton. The 
third point was, that this same Robert Chen- 
nery would receive the loan of the plan or 
printed account as one of the greatest favors 
that could be conferred on him. Meditating 
on the latter fact, with an eye exclusively 
fixed on the contemplation of his own inter- 
ests, Shrowl arrived at the conclusion that it 
might be well worth his while, in a pecuni- 
ary point of view, to try if he could not pri- 
vately place himself in a position to oblige 
Robert Chennery, by searching in secret 
among his master’s books. ‘‘It might be 
worth a five-pound note to me, if I managed 
it well,” thought Shrowl, putting the letter 
back in his pocket again, and ascending 
the stairs thoughtfully to the lumber-rooms 
at the top of the house. 

These rooms were two in number, were 
entirely unfurnished, and were littered all 
over with the rare collection of books which 
had once adorned the library at Porthgenna 
Tower. Covered with dust, and scattered in 
all directions and positions over the floor, lay 
hundreds on hundreds of volumes, cast out 
of their packing-cases as coals are cast out 
of their sacks into a cellar. Ancient books, 
which students would have treasured as 
priceless, lay in chaotic equality of neglect 
side by side with modern publications, whose 
chief merit was the beauty of the binding by 
which they were inclosed. Into this wilder 
ness of scattered volumes, Shrowl now wan 
dered, fortified by the supreme self-possession 
of ignorance, to search resolutely for one par- 
ticular book, with no other light to direct 
him than the faint glimmer of the two guid 
ing words, Porthgenna Tower. Having got 
them firmly fixed in his mind, his next ob 
ject was to search until he found them 
printed on the first page of any one of the 
hundreds of volumes that lay around him. 
This was, for the time being, emphatically 
his business in life, and there he now stood, 
in the largest of the two attics, doggedly pre- 
pared to do it. 

He cleared away space enough with his 
feet to enable him to sit down comfortably 
on the floor, and then began to look over all 
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him. Odd volumes of rare editions of the 
classics, odd volumes of the English histori- 
ans, odd volumes of plays by the Elizabethan 
dramatists, books of travel, books of ser- 
mons, books of jests, books of natural his- 
tory, books of sports, turned up in quaint 
and rapid succession ; but no book contain- 
ing on the title-page the words ‘* Porthgenna 
Tower,’”’ rewarded the searching industry of 
Shrowl for the first ten minutes after he had 
sat himself down on the floor. 

Before removing to another position, and 
contending with a fresh accumulation of 
literary lumber, he paused and considered a 
little with himself, whether there might not 
be some easier and more orderly method than 
any he had yet devised of working his way 
through the scattered mass of volumes which 
yet remained to be examined. The result of 
his reflections was, that it would be less con- 
fusing to him, if he searched through the 
books in all parts of the room indifferently, 
regulating his selection of them solely by 
their various sizes; disposing of all the 
largest to begin with ; then, after stowing 
them away together, proceeding to the next 
largest, and so going on until he came down 
at last to the pocket-volumes. Accordingly, 
he cleared away another morsel of vacant 
space, near the wall, and then, trampling 
over the books as coolly as if they were so 
many clods of earth on a ploughed field, 
picked out the largest of all the volumes that 
lay on the floor. 

It was an atlas. Shrowl turned over the 
maps, reflected, shook his head, and removed 
the volume to the vacant space which he 
had cleared close to the wall. 

The next largest book was a. magnificently- 
bound collection of engraved portraits of 
distinguished characters. Shrowl saluted 
the distinguished characters with a grunt of 
gothic disapprobation, and carried them off 
to keep the atlas company against the wall. 

The third largest book lay under several 
others. It projected a little at one end, and 
it was bound in scarlet morocco. In another 
position, or bound in a quieter color, it 
would probably have escaped notice. Shrowl 
drew it out with some difficulty, opened it 
with a protentous frown of distrust, looked at 
the title-page—and suddenly slapped his 
thigh with a great oath of exultation. There 
were the very two words of which he was in 
search, staring him in the face, as it were, 
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with all the emphasis of the largest capital 
letters ! 

He listened for a moment to assure himself 
that his master was not moving in the house ; 
then turned to the first leaf of the book with 
the intention of looking it over carefully 
page by page, from beginning to end. The 
first leaf was a blank. The second leaf had 
an inscription written at the top of it, in 
faded ink, which contained these words and 
initials :. ‘* Rare. Only six copies printed. 
J.A.T.’’ Below, on the middle of the leaf, 
was the printed dedication: ‘‘To John 
Arthur Treverton, Esquire, Lord of, the 
Manor of Porthgenna, One of His Majesty’s 
Justices of the Peace, F. R.S., &e.,; &e., &e., 
this Work, in which an attempt is made to 
describe the ancient and honored Mansion 
of his Ancestors.”” There were many more 
lines filled to bursting with all the largest 
and most obsequious words to be found in 
the Dictionary, but Shrowl wisely ab- 
stained from giving himself the trouble of 
reading them, and turned over at once to the 
title page. 

There, indeed, were the all-important 
words, ‘*The History and Antiquities of 
Portucenna Tower, From the period of its 
first erection, to the present time ; compris- 
ing interesting genealogical particulars re- 
lating to the Treverton family: with an 
inquiry into.the Origin of Gothic Architec- 
ture, and a few thoughts on the Theory of 
Fortification after the period of the Norman 
Conquest. By the Reverend Job Dark, 
D.D., {Rector of Porthgenna, The whole 
adorned with Portraits, Views, and Plans, 
executed in the highest style of Art. Not 
Published. Printed by Spaldock and 
Grimes, Truro, 1734.’’ 

That was the title-page. The next leaf 
contained an engraved view of Porthgenna 
Tower, from the West. Then came several 
pages, devoted to The Origin Of Gothic Ar- 
chitecture. Then more pages, explaining 
The Norman Theory of Fortification. These 
were succeeded by another engraying— 
Porthgenna Tower, from the East. After 
that followed more reading, under the title 
of The Treverton Family; and then came 
the third engraving—Porthgenna .Tower, 
from the North. Shrowl paused there, and 
looked with interest at the leaf opposite the 
print. It only announced more reading 
still, about the Erection of the Mansion; 
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and this was succeeded by engravings from 
family portraits in the gallery at Porth- 
genna. Placing his left thumb between the 
leaves to mark the place, Shrowl impatiently 
turned to the end of the book, to see what 
he could find there. The last leaf contained 
a plan of the stables; the leaf before that 
presented a plan of the north garden ; and 
on the next leaf—turning backward—was 
the very thing described in Robert Chen- 
nery’s letter—a plan of the interior arrange- 
ment of the north side of the house ! 

Shrowl’s first impulse, on making this dis- 
covery, was to carry the book away to the 
safest hiding-place he could find for it, pre- 
paratory to secretly offering it for sale, when 
the messenger called the next morning for 
an answer to the letter. A little reflection, 
however, convineed him that a proceeding 
of this sort bore a dangerously close resem- 
blanee to the act of thieving, and might get 
him into trouble, if the person with whom 
he desired to deal chose to go through the 
eeremony of asking him any preliminary 
questions touching his right to the volume 
which he wanted to dispose of. The only 
alternative that remained, if the idea of 
possessing himself of the book were aban- 
doned, was to make the best copy he could 
of the Plan, and to traffic with that, as 
@ document which the most scrupulous per- 
son in the world need not hesitate to spur- 
chase. 

Resolving, after some consideration, to 
undergo the trouble of making the copy, 
rather than run the risk of purloining the 
book, Shrowl stole down to the kitchen as 
softly as he could, took from one of the 
drawers of the dresser an old stump of a 
pen, a bottle of ink, and a crumpled half- 
sheet of dirty letter-paper, and returned to 
the garret to copy the Plan as he best might. 
It was of the simplest kind, and it occupied 
but a small portion of the page; yet it 
presented, to his eyes, a hopelessly involved 
and intricate appearance, when he now ex- 
amined it for the second time. 

The rooms were represented by rows of 
small squares, with names neatly printed 
inside them; and the positions of doors, 
staircases, and passages, were indicated by 
parallel lines of various lengths and breadths. 
After much cogitation, frowning, and pul- 
ling at his beard, it occurred to Shrowl that 
the easiest method of copying the Plan 
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would be to cover it with the letter-paper— 
which, though hardly half the size of the 
page, was large enough to spread over the 
engraving on it—and then to trace the lines 
which he saw through the paper, as care- 
fully as he could, with his pen and ink. 
He puffed, and snorted, and grumbled, and 
got red in the face over his task; but he 
accomplished it at last—bating certain 
drawbacks in the shape of blots and smears 
—in a sufficiently creditable manner ; then 
stopped to let the ink dry and to draw his 
breath freely, before he attempted to do any 
thing more. 

The next obstacle to be overcome, con- 
sisted in the difficulty of copying the names 
of the rooms, which were printed inside the 
squares. Fortunately for Shrowl, who was 
one of the clumsiest of mankind in the use 
of the pen, none of the names were very 
long. As it was, he found the greatest diffi- 
culty in writing them in sufficiently small 
characters to fit into the squares. Onename 
in particular—that of The Myrtle Room— 
presented combinations of letters, in the 
word ‘* Myrtle,”” which tried his patience 
and his fingers sorely, when he attempted to 
reproduce them. Indeed, the result, in this 
case,when he had done his best, was so illeg- 
ible, even to his eyes, that he wrote the word 
over again in large characters at the top of 
the page, and connected it by a very waver- 
ing line with the square which represented 
the Myrtle Room. The same accident hap- 
pened to: him in two other instances, and 
was remedied in the same way. With the 
rest of the names, however, he succeeded 
better; and, when he had finally completed 
the business of transcription, by writing the 
title, ‘‘ Plan of the North Side,’ his copy 
presented, on the whole, a more respectable 
appearance than might have been antici- 
pated. After satisfying himeelf of its accu- 
racy by a careful comparison of it with the 
original, he folded it up along with Dr. 
Chennery’s letter, and deposited it in his 
pocket, with u hoarse gasp of relief and a 
grim emile of satisfation. 

The next morning, the garden-door of 
the cottage presented itself to the public eye 
in the totally new aspect of standing hos- 
pitably ajar ; and one of the bare posts had 
the advantage of being embellished by the 
figure of Shrowl, who leaned against it 
easily, with his legs crossed, his hands in 
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his pockets, and his pipe in his mouth, look- 
ing out for the return of the messenger who 


had delivered Doctor Chennery’s letter the 
day before. 


CHAPTER THE NINETEENTH. — APPROACHING THE PRECIPICE. 
TRavELLinG from London to Porthgenna, | miration ; but the men remained grave and 


Mr. and Mrs. Frankland had stopped, on 
the 9th of May, at. the West Winston 
station. On the llth of June, they left 
it again, to continue their journey to Corn- 
wall, On the 12th, after resting a night 
upon the road, they arrived, towards the 
evening, at Porthgenna Tower. 

There had been storm and rain all the 
morning ; it had lulled towards the after- 
noon ; and, at the hour when they reached 
the house, the wind had dropped, a thick, 
white fog hid the sea from view, and sudden 
showers fell drearily from time to time over 
the sodden land. Not even a solitary idler 
from the village was hanging about the west 
terrace, as the carriage, containing Mr. and 
Mrs. Frankland, the baby, and the two ser- 
vants who were with them, drove up to the 
house. No one was waiting with the door 
open to receive the travellers: for all hope 
of their arriving on that day had been given 
up, and the ceaseless thundering of the surf, 
as the stormy sea surged in on the beach be- 
neath, drowned the roll of the carriage- 
wheels over the terrace road. The driver 
was obliged to leave his seat, and ring at 
the bell for admittance. A minute or more 
elapsed before the door was opened. With 
the rain falling sullen and steady on the 
roof of the carriage, with the raw dampness 
of the atmosphere penetrating through all 
coverings and defences, with the booming 
of the surf sounding threateningly near, in 
the dense obscurity of the fog, the young 
couple waited for admission to their own 
home, as strangers might have waited who 
had called inopportunely. 

When the door was opened at last, the 
master and mistress, whom the servants 
would have welcomed with the proper con- 
gratulations on any other occasion, were 
now received with the proper apologies in- 
stead. Mr. Munder, Mrs. Pentreath, Bet- 
sey, and Mr. Frankland’s man, all crowded 
together in the hall, and all begged pardon 
confusedly for not having been ready at the 
door, when the carriage drove up. The ap- 
pearance of the baby ehanged the. conven- 


gloomy, and spoke of the miserable weather 
apologetically, as if the rain and the fog 
had been of their making. The reason for 
their persistency in dwelling on this one 
dreary topic, came out while Mr. and Mfs. 
Frankland were being conducted up the 
west staircase. The storm of the morning 
had been fatal to three of the Porthgenna 
fishermen, who had been lost with their 
boat at sea, and whose deaths had thrown 
the whole village into mourning. The ser- 
vants had done nothing but talk of the 
catastrophe ever since the intelligence of it 
had reached them, early in the afternoon ; 
and Mr. Munder now thought it his duty to 
explain that the absence of the- villagers, 
on the occasion of the arrival of his master 
and mistress, was entirely attributable to 
the effect produced among the little commu- 
nity by the wreck of the fishing boat. 
Under any less lamentable qircumstances, 
the west terrace would have been crowded, 
and the appearance of the carriage would 
have been welcomed with cheers. 

‘‘ Lenny, I almost wish we had waited a 
little longer, before we came here,’’ whis- 
pered Rosamond, nervously pressing her 
husband’s arm. ‘It is very dreary and dis- 
heartening to return to my first home on 
such a day as this. That story of the poor 
fishermen is a sad story, love, to welcome 
me back with to the place of my birth. 
Let us send the first thing to-morrow morn- 
ing, and see what we can do for the poor 
helpless women and children. I shall not 
feel easy in my mind, after hearing that 
story, till we have done something to com- 
fort them.” 

‘“‘T trust you will approve of the repairs, 
ma’am,’’ said the housekeeper, pointing to 
the staircase which led to the second story. 

‘‘The repairs? ’’ said Rosamond, ab- 
sently. ‘* Repairs! I never hear the word 
now, without thinking of the north rooms, 
and of the plans we devised for getting my 
poor dear father to live in them. Mrs. Pen- 
treath, I have a host of questions to ask you 
and Mr. Munder, about all the extraordi- 


tional excuses of the housekeeper and the| nary things that happened when that myste- 
maid into conventional expressions of ad- 





rious lady and that incomprehensible for- 
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eigner came to see the house. But tell me 
first—this is the west front, I suppose ?— 
how far are we, here, from the north rooms? 
I mean, how long would it take us to get 
to them, if we wanted to go now to that 
part of the house? ”’ 

‘«‘Q, dear me, ma’am, not five minutes! ” 
answered Mrs. Pentreath. 

‘« Not five minutes ! ’’ repeated Rosamond, 
whispering to her husband again. ‘ Do you 
hear that, Lenny? In five minutes we might 
be in the Myrtle Room!” 

‘* Yet,’’ said Mr. Frankland, smiling, ‘in 
our present state of ignorance, we are just 
as far from it, as if we were at West Win- 
ston still! ’’ 

‘‘T can’t think that, Lenny. It may be 
only my fancy, but now we are on the spot, 
I feel as if we had driven the mystery into 
its last hiding place. We are actually in 
the house that holds the secret ; and noth- 
ing will persuade me that we are not half 
way already towards finding it out. But 
don’t let us stop on this cold landing. 
Which way are we to go next?”’ 

‘This way, ma’am,” said Mr. Munder, 
seizing the first opportunity of placing him- 
self in a prominent position. ‘ There isa 
fire in the drawing-room. Will you allow 
me the honor of leading and conducting you, 
sir, to the apartment in question?’”’ he 
added, officiously stretching out his hand to 
Mr. Frankland. 

‘¢ Certainly not! ’’ interposed Rosamond, 
sharply. She had noticed with her usual 
quickness of observation, that Mr. Munder 
wanted the delicacy of feeling which ought 
to have restrained him from staring curi- 
ously at his blind master, in her presence ; 
and she was unfavorably disposed towards 
him in consequence. ‘* Wherever the apart- 
ment in question may happen to be,’’ she 
continued with satirical emphasis, ‘ I will 
lead Mr. Frankland to it, if you please. If 
you want to make yourself useful, you had 
better go on before us and open the door.” 

Outwardly crestfallen but inwardly in- 
dignant, Mr. Munder led the way to the 
drawing-room. The fire burned brightly, 
the old-feshioned furniture displayed itself 
to the most picturesque advantage, the paper 
on the walls looked comfortably mellow, the 
carpet, faded as it was, felt soft and warm 
underfoot. Rosamond led her husband to 
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an easy chair by therfireside, and began to 
feel at home for the first time. 

“This looks really comfortable,’ she 
said. ‘* When we haveshut out that dreary 
white fog, and the candles are lit, and the 
tea is on the table, we shall have nothing in 
the world to complain of. You enjoy this 
nice warm atmosphere, don’t you, Lenny? 
There isa piano in the room, my dear; I 
can play to you in the evening at Porth- 
genna, just asI used in London. Nurse, sit 
down and make yourself and the baby as 
comfortable as you can. Before we take 
our bonnets off, I must go away with Mrs. 
Pentreath, and see about the bedrooms. 
What is your name, you very rosy, good- 
natured looking girl? Betsey, is it? Well 
then, Betsey, suppose you go down and get 
the tea; and we shall like you all the 
better, if you can contrive to bring us up 
some cold meat with it.’’ Giving her orders 
in those good-humored terms, and not notic- 
ing that her husband looked a little uneasy 
while she was talking so familiarly to a ser- 
vant, Rosamond left the room in company 
with Mrs. Pentreath. 

When she returned, her face and man- 
ner were altered: she looked and spoke 
seriously and quietly. 

**T hope I have arranged every thing for 
the best, Lenny,’”’ she said. ‘The airiest 
and largest room, Mrs. Pentreath tells me, 
is the room in which my mother died. But 
I thought we had better not make use of 
that: I felt as if it chilled and saddened 
me, only to look at it. Further on, along 
the passage, there is a room that was my 
nursery. I almost fancied, when Mrs. Pen- 
treath told me she had heard I used to 
sleep there, that I remembered the pretty 
little arched doorway leading into the second 
room—the night-nursery, it used to be called 
in former days, I have ordered the fire to be 
lit there, and the beds to be made. There 
isa third room on the right hand, which 
communicates with the day-nursery. I 
think we might manage to establish our- 
selves very comfortably in the three rooms— 
if you felt no objection—though they are 
not so large or so grandly furnished as the 
company-bedrooms. I will change the ar- 
rangement if you like—but the house looks 
rather lonesome and dreary, just at first— 
and my heart warms to the old nursery— 
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and I think we might at least try it, to 
begin with ; don’t you, Lenny? ’’ 

Mr. Frankland was quite of his wife’s 
opinion, and was ready to accede to any 
domestic arrangements that she might think 
fit to make: While he was assuring her of 
this, the tea came up; and the sight of it 
helped to restore Rosamond to her usual 
spirits. When the meal was over, she occu- 
pied herself ia seeing the baby comfortably 
established for the night, in the room on the 
right hand which communicated with the 
day-nursery. That maternal duty per- 
formed, she came back to her husband in the 
drawing-room; and the conversation be- 
tween them, turned—as it almost always 
turned, now, when they were alone—on the 
two perplexing subjects of Mrs. Jazeph and 
the Myrtle Room. 

‘I wish it was not night,’’ said Rosa- 
mond. ‘I should like to begin exploring at 
once. Mind, Lenny, you must be with me 
in all my investigations. I lend you my 
eyes, and you give me your advice. You 
must never lose patience, and never tell me 
that you can be of no use. I look to you 
to keep up my courage, as well as to help 
me with advice. HowI do wish we were 
starting un our voyage of discovery at this 
very moment! But we may make inquiries 
at any rate,’’ she continued, ringing the bell. 
‘Let us have the housekeeper and the 
steward up, and try if we can’t make them 
tell us something more than they told us in 
their letter.”’ 

The bell was answered by Betsey. Rosa- 
mond desired that Mr. Munder and Mrs. 
Pentreath might be sent up-stairs. Betsey, 
having heard Mrs. Frankland express her 
intention of questioning the housekeeper and 
the steward, guessed why they were wanted, 
and smiled mysteriously. 

‘‘ Did you see any thing of those strange 
visitors who behaved so oddly? ’’ asked Rosa- 
mond, detecting thesmile. ‘‘ Yes, I am sure 
you did. Tell us what you saw. We want 
to hear every thing that happened—every 
thing down to the smallest trifle.’’ 

Appealed to in these direct terms, Betsey 
contrived, with much circumlocution and 
confusion, to relate what her own personal 
experience had been of the proceedings of 


‘Mrs. Jazeph and her foreign companion. 


When she had done, Rosamond stopped her 
on her way to the door, by asking this 
question : 





‘You say the lady was found lying in a 
fainting fit at the top of the stairs. Have 
you any notion, Betsey, why she fainted? ”’ 

The servant hesitated. . 

‘‘Come! come! ’’ said Rosamond. ‘* You 
have some notion,I can see. Tell us what it 
is.”” 

‘‘I’m afraid you will be angry with me, 
ma’am,’’ said Betsey, expressing embarrass- 
ment by drawing lines slowly with her fore- 
finger on a table at her side. 

‘¢ Nonsense! I shall only be angry with 
you, if you won’tspeak. Why do youthink 
the laly fainted ? ’’ 

Betsey drew a very long line with her 
embarrassed forefinger, wiped it afterwards 
on her apron, and answered : 

‘I think she fainted, if you please, 
ma’am, because she see the ghost.”’ 

‘“‘ The ghost! What! is there a ghost im 
the house? Lenny, here is a romance that 
we never expected. What sort of a ghost is 
it? Let us have the whole story.’’ 

The whole story, as Betsey told it, was 
not of a nature to afford her hearers any 
extraordinary information, or to keep them 
very long in suspense. The ghost wasa lady, 
who had been at a remote period the wife of 
one of the owners of Porthgenna Tower, and 
who had been guilty of deceiving her hug- 
band in some way unknown. She had been 
condemned in consequence to walk about the 
north rooms, as long as ever the walls. of 
them held together. She had long curling 
light-brown hair, and very white teeth, and 
a dimple in each cheek, and was altogether 
‘‘aveful beautiful’? to look at. Her 
approach was heralded to any mortal crea- 
tute who was unfortunate enough to fall in 
her way, by the blowing of a cold wind; 
and nobody who had once felt that wind 
had the slightest chance of ever feeling 
warm again. That was all Betsey knew 
about the ghost ; and it was ip her opinion 
enough to freeze a person’s blood only to 
think of it. 

Rosamond smiled, then looked grave 
again. ‘I wish you could have told us a 
little more,’’ she said. ‘* But, as you can- 
not, we must try Mrs, Pentreath and Mr. 
Munder, next. Send them up here, if you 
please, Betsey, as soon as you get down 
stairs.” 

The examination of the housekeeper and, 
the steward led to no result whatever. 
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Nothing more than they had already com- 
municated in their letter to Mrs. Frankland 
could be extracted from either of them. 
Mr. Munder’s dominant idea was, that the 
foreigner had entered the doors of Porth- 
genna Tower with felonious ideas on the sub- 
ject of family plate. Mrs. Pentreath con- 
curred in that opinion, and mentioned, in 
connection with it, her own private impres- 
sion that the lady in the quiet dress was an 
unfortunate person who had escaped from a 
madhouse. As to giving a word of advice, 
or suggesting a plan for solving the mystery, 
neither the housekeeper nor the stewdtd ap- 
peared to think that the rendering of any 
assistance of that sort lay at all within their 
province. They took their own practical 
view of the suspicious conduct of the two 
strangers, and no mortal power could per- 
suade them to look an inch beyond it. 

**O, the stupidity, the provoking, im- 
penetrable, pretentious stupidity of those 
two people!’’ exclaimed Rosamond, when 
she and her husband were alone again. 
‘*No help, Lenny, to be hoped for from 
either of them. We have nothing to trust 
to now but the examination of the house to- 
morrow ; and that resource may fail us, like 
all the rest. What can Doctor Chennery 
be about? Why did we not hear from him 
before we left West Winston yesterday ?”” 

‘* Patience, Rosamond, patience. We 
shall see what the post brings to-morrow.’’ 

** Pray don't talk about patience, dear! 
My stock. of that virtue was never a very 
large one, and it was all exhausted ten days 
ago, atleast. O, the weeksand weeks I have 
been vainly asking myself that one ques- 
tion, Why should Mrs. Jazeph warn me 
against going into the Myrtle Room? Is 
she afraid of my discovering a crime? or 
afraid of my tumbling through the floor? 
What did she want to do in the room, when 
she made that attempt to get intoit? Why, 
in the name of wonder, should she know 
something about this house that I never 
knew, that my father never knew, that no- 
body else ?—”’ 

‘* Rosamond!” cried Mr. Frankland, sud- 


denly changing color, and starting in his 


chair. ‘‘I think I can guess who Mrs. Ja- 
zeph is!”’ 

‘*Good gracious, Lenny! What do you 
mean?” 
‘‘ Something in those last words of yours 
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started the idea in my mind, the instant you 
spoke. Do you remember, when we were 
staying at St. Swithin’s on Sea, and talking 
about the chances for and against our pre- 
vailing on your father to live with us here 
do you remember, Rosamond, telling me at 
that time of certain unpleasant associations 
which he had with the house, and mentioning 
among them the mysterious disappearance 
of a servant on the morning of your mother’s 
death ? ’’ 

Rosamond turned pale at the question. 
‘‘ How came we never to think of that be- 
fore?” she said. 

‘¢ You told me,”’ pursued Mr. Frankland, 
‘* that this servant left a strange letter be- 
hind her, in which she confessed that your 
mother had charged her with the duty of 
telling a secret to your father—a secret that 
she was afraid to divulge, and that she was 
afraid of being questioned about. I am 
right, am I not, in stating those two reasons 
as the reasons she gave for her disappear- 
ance?’’ 

“¢ Quite right.” 

*‘And your father never heard of her 
again ? ” 

** Never!” 

‘Tt Ba bold guess to make, Rosamond ; 
but the impression is strong on my mind 
that, on she day when Mrs. Jazeph came into 
your room at West Winston, you and that 
servant met, and she knew it! ”’ 

‘* And the secret, dear—the secret she was 
afraid to tell my father? ”’ 

‘* Must be in some way connected with the 
Myrtle Room.” 

Rosamond said nothing in answer. She 
rose from her chair, and began to walk agi- 
tatedly up and down the room. Hearing 
the rustle of her dress, Leonard called her 
to him, and, taking her hand, laid his fingers 
on her pulee, and then lifted them for a mo- 
ment to her cheek. 

‘I wish I had waited until to-morrow 
morning before I told you my idea about 
Mrs. Jazeph,”’ he said. ‘I have agitated 
you som purpose whatever, and have spoilt 
your‘chance of a good night’s rest.’’ 

‘*No, no! nothing of the kind. 0, 
Lenny, how this guess of yours adds to the 
interest, the fearful, breathless interest we 
have in tracing that woman, and in finding 
out the Myrtle Room. Do you think—”’ 








‘T have done with thinking, for the night, 
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. best,”” she said, putting her arm round his 
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my dear; and you must have done with it 

too. We have said mfore than enough 

about Mrs. Jazeph already. Change the 

subject, and I will talk of any thing else you 
” 


‘+ It ig not so easy to change the subject,’’ 
said Rosamond, pouting, and moving away 
to walk up and down the room again. 

‘¢ Then let us change the place, and make 
it easier that way. I know you think me the 
most provokingly obstinate man in the world, 
but there is reason in my obstinacy, and 
you will acknowledge as much when 
wake to-morrow morning, refreshed by a 
good night’s rest. Come, let us give our 
anxieties a holiday. Take me into one of 
the other rooms, and let me try if I can 
guess what it is like by touching the furni- 
ture.’”’ 

The reference to his blindness which the 
last words contained brought Rosamond to 
his side ina moment. ‘* You always know 


neck and kissing him. ‘I was looking 
cross, love, a minute ago, but the clouds 
are all gone now. We will‘change the 
scene, and explore some other room, as you 
propose.” 

She paused, her eyes suddenly sparkled, 
her color rose, and she smiled to herself, as 
if some new fancy had that instant crossed 
her mind. 

‘‘ Lenny, I will take you where you shall 
touch a very remarkable piece of furniture 
indeed,”? she resumed, leading him to the 
door while she spoke. ‘‘ We will see if you 
can tell me at once what it is like. You 
must not be impatient, mind ; and you must 
promise to touch nothing till you feel me 
guiding your hand.”’ 

She drew him after her along the passage, 
opened the door of the room in which the 
baby had been put to bed, made a sign to the 
nurse to be silent, and, leading Leonard up 
to the cot, guided his hand down gently, so 
as to let the tips of his fingers touch the 
child’s cheek. 

* There, sir!’ she cried, her face beam- 
ing with happiness as she saw the sudden 
flash of surprise and pleasure which changed 
her -husband’s naturally quiet, sabdued ex- 
pression in an instant. ‘‘ What do you say 
to that piece of furniture? Is it a chair, or 
atable? Or is it the most precious thing in 


land, in all the world! Kiss it, and see 
‘which it is—a bust of a baby by a sculptor, 
or @ living cherub by your wife!” She 
turned, laughing, to the nurse: ** Hannah, 
you look so serious that I am sure you must 
be hungry. Have you had your supper 
yet?’? The woman smiled, and answered 
that she had arranged to go down stairs, a8 
soon as one of the servants could relieve her 
in taking care of the child. ‘* Go at once,” 
said Rosamond. ‘I will stop here and look 
after the baby. Get your supper, and come 
back again in half-an hour.” 

When the nurse had left the room, Rosa- 
mond placed a chair for Leonard by the side 
of the cot, and seated herself on a low stool 
at his knees. Her variable disposition seemed 
to change again when she did this ; her face 
gtew thoughtful, her eyes softened, as they 
turned, now on her husband, now on the bed 
in which the child was sleeping by his side. 
After a minute or two of silence, she took 
one of his hands, placed it on his knee, and 
laid her cheek gently down on it. 

** Lenny,”’ she said, rather sadly, ‘* I won- 
der whether we are any of us capable of feel- 
ing perfect happiness in this world ? ”’ 

** What makes you ask that question, my 
dear?’ 

“T fancy that I could feel perfect happi- 
ness, and yet ——”’ 

** And yet, what?” 

** And yet, it seems as if, with all my 
blessings, that blessing was never likely to be 
granted to me. I should be perfectly happy 
now, but for one little thing, I suppose you 
can’t guess what that thing is?” 

**T would rather you told me, Rosa 
mond.” 

‘Ever since our child was born, love, I 
have had a little aching at the heart—espe- 
cially when we ate all three together, as we 
are now— a little sorrow that I can’t quite 
put away from me, on your account.” 

“On my account! Lift up your head, 
Rosamond, and come nearer to me. I feel 
something on my hand which tells me that 
you are crying.” 

She rose directly, and laid her face close | 
to his. ‘* My own love,” she said, clasping 
her arms fast round him. ‘* My own heart’s 
darling, you have never seen our child.” 

‘Yes, Rosamond, I see him with your 
eyes.”” 





-all the house, in all Cornwall, in all Eng- 





“Oh, Lenny! I tell you every thing I 
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can—I do my best to lighten the cruel, cruel 
darkness that shuts you out from that lovely 
little face lying so close to you! But can I 
tell you how he looks when he first begins to 
take notice? can I tell you all the thousand 
pretty things he will do, when he frst tries 
to walk? God has been very merciful to us 
—but, O, how much more heavily the sense 
of your affliction weighs on me, now when I 
am more to you than your wife, now when I 
am the mother of your child! ”’ 

** And yet, that affliction ought to weigh 
lightly on your spirits, Rosamond; for you 
have made it weigh lightly on mine.” 

‘Have I? Really and truly, have I? 
It is something noble to live for, Lenny, if I 
can live for that! It is some comfort to 
hear you say, as you said just now, that you 
see with my eyes. They shall always serve 
you—O, always! always!—as faithfully as 
if they were your own. The veriest trifle of 
a visible thing that I look at with any inter- 
est, you shall as good as look at, too. I 
might have had my own little harmless se- 
crets, dear, with another husband ; but, with 
you, to have even so much as a thought in 
secret, seems like taking the basest, the cru- 
ellest advantage of your blindness. I do love 
you so, Lenny! I am so much fonder of 
you now, than I was when we were first 
married—I never thought I should be, but I 
am. You are so much handsomer to me, s0 
much cleverer to me, so much more precious 
to me, in every way. But I am always tell- 
ing you that, am I not? Do you get tired 
of hearing met No? Are yousure of that? 
Very, very, very suret’’ She stopped, and 
looked at him earnestly, with a smile on her 
lips, and the tears still glistening in her eyes. 
Just then, the child stirred a little in his cot, 
and drew her attention away. She arranged 
the bed-clothes over him, watched him in si- 
lence for a little while, then sat down again 
on the stool at Leonard’s feet. ‘‘ Baby has 
turned his face quite round towards you 
now,” she said. ‘‘ShallI tell you exactly 
how he looks, and what his bed is like, and 
how the room is furnished *”’ 

Without waiting for an answer, she began 
to describe the child’s appearance and posi- 
tion with the marvellous minuteness of a wo- 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTIETH.—-STANDING ON THE BRINK. 


man’s observation. While she proceeded, 
her elastic spirits #ecovered themselves, and 
its naturally bright, happy expression re-ap- 
peared on her face. By the time the nurse 
returned to her post, Rosamond was talking 
with all her accustomed vivacity, and amus- 
ing her husband with all her accustomed suc 
cess. 
When they went back to the drawing- 
room, she opened the piano, and sat down to 
play. ‘I must give you your usudl evening 
concert, Lenny,’’ she said, ‘‘ or I shall be 
gpiking again on the forbidden subject of the 
yrtle Room.”’ 

She played some of Mr. Frankland’s fa 
vorite airs, with a certain union of feeling 
and fancifulness in her execution of the mu> 
sic, which seemed to blend the charm of her 
own disposition with the charm of the melo 
dies which sprang into life under her touch. 
After playing through the airs she could re 
member most easily, she ended with the Last 
Waltz of Weber. It was Leonard’s favorite, , 
and it was always reserved on that account 
to grace the close of the evening’s perform- 
ance. 

She lingered longer than usual over the 
last plaintive notes of the waltz; then sud 
denly left the piano, and hastened across the 
room to the fireplace. 

‘« Surely it has turned much colder, within 
the last minute or two,” she said, kneeling 
down on the rug, and holding her face and 
hands over the fire. 

‘* Has it?’’ returned Leonard. 
feel any change.”’ 

‘* Perhaps I have caught cold,’ said Rosa- 
mond. ‘‘ Or perhaps,’’ she added, laughing 
rather uneasily, ‘‘ the wind that goes before 
the ghostly lady of the north rooms, has 
been blowing overme. I certainly felt some 
thing like a sudden chill, Lenny, while I 
was playing the last notes of Weber.’’ 

‘¢ Nonsense, Rosgmond. You are ove 
fatigued and over-excited. Tell your maid 
to make you some hot wine and water, and 
lose no time in getting to bed.’’ 

,Rosamond cowered closer over the fire. 
‘‘Tt’s lucky that I am not superstitious,” 
she said, ‘‘ or I might fancy that I was pre 
destined to see the ghost.’’ 


*¢T don’t 


Tux first night at Porthgenna passed with-|kind. No ghost, or dream of a ghost, dis 


out the slightest noise or interruption of any | turbed the soundness of Rosamond’s slum- 
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bers. She woke in her usual spirits and her 
usual health, and wasout in the west garden 
before breakfast. 

The sky was cloudy and the wind veered 
about capriciously to all the points of the 
compass. In the course of her walk, Rosa- 
mond met with the gardener, and asked him 
what he thought about the weather.. The 
man replied that it might rain again before 
noon, but that, unless he was very much 
mistaken, it was going to turn to heat in the 
course of the next four-and-twenty hours. 

‘‘ Pray, did you ever hear of a room on 
the north side of our old house, called the 
Myrtle Room?’’ inquired Rosamond. She 
had resolved, on rising that morning, not to 
lose a chance of making the all-important 
discovery for want of asking questions of 
every body in the neighborhood; and she 
began with the gardener accordingly. 

‘¢T never heard tellof it, ma’am,’’ said the 
man. ‘ But it’s a likely name enough, con- 
sidering how the myrtles do grow in these 
parts.” 

‘Are there any myrtles growing at the 
north side of the house? ’’ asked Rosamond, 
struck with the idea of tracing the myste- 
rious room by searching for it outside the 
building instea@ of inside. ‘I mean close 
to the walls,’’ she added, seeing the man look 
puzzled, ‘‘ under the windows, you know?”’ 

‘* T never see any thing under the windows, 
in my time, but weeds and rubbish,’’ replied 
the gardener. 

Just then the breakfast-bell rang. Rosa- 
mond returned to the house, determining to 
explore the north garden, and, if she found 
any relic of a bed of myrtles, to mark the 
window above it, and to have the room which 
that window lighted opened immediately. 
She confided this new scheme to her husband. 
He complimented her on her ingenuity, but 
confessed that he had no great hope of any 
discoveries being made out of doors, after 
what the gardener had said about the weeds 
and rubbish. 

As soon as breakfast was over, Rosamond 
rang the bell to order the gardener to be in 
attendance, and to say that the keys of the 
north rooms would be wanted. The sum- 
mons was answered by Mr. Frankland’s ser- 
vant, who brought up with him the morning’s 
supplies of letters, which the postman had 
just delivered. Rosamond turned them over 
eagerly, pounced on one with an exclamation 
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of delight, and said to her husband: ‘‘ The 


Long Beckley postmark! News from the 
vicar, at last! ’’ 

She opened the letter and ran her eye over 
it—then suddenly dropped it in her lap with 
her face all ina glow. ‘‘ Lenny!’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ there is news here that is posi- 
tively enough to turn one’s head. I declare 
the vicar’s letter has quite taken away my 
breath ! ”’ 

‘‘ Read it,” said Mr. Frankland, ‘ pray 
read it at once.’ 

Rosamond complied with the request in a 
very faltering, unsteady voice. Doctor Chen- 
nery began his letter by announcing that his 
application to Andrew Treverton had re- 
mained unanswered ; but he added that it 
had, nevertheless, produced results which no 
one could possibly have anticipated. For 
information on the subject of those results, 
he referred Mr. and Mrs. Frankland to a 
copy subjoined of a communication marked | 
private, which he had received from his man 
of business in London. The communication 
contained a detailed report of an interview 
which had taken place between Mr. Trever- 
ton’s servant and the messenger who had 
called for an answer to Doctor Chennery’s 
letter. It described the circumstances (as 
coolly related by Shrow] himself) under 
which the copy of the plan of the north 
rooms had been made, and it announced the 
copyist’s readiness to part with the document 
for the consideration of a five-pound note. 
In & postscript, it was further stated that’ 
the messenger had seen the transcribed plan, 
and had ascertained that it really exhibited: 
the positions of doors, staircases, and rooms, 
with the names attached to them, and that 
it presented the appearance—as far as in- 
ternal evidence went—of being fairly copied 
from a genuine original. 

Resuming his own letter, Doctor Chennery 
proceeded to say that he must now leave it 
entirely to Mr. and Mrs. Frankland to decide 
what course they ought to adopt. He had 
already compromised himself a little in his 
own estimation, by assuming a character 
which really did not belong to him, when he 
made his application to Andrew Treverton ;__ 
and he felt that he could personally venture 
no further in the affair, either by expressing 
an opinion or giving any advice, now that it 
had assumed such a totally new aspect. He 





felt quite sure that his young friends would 
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arrive at the wise and the right decision, 
after they had maturely considered the mat- 
ter in all its bearings. In that conviction, 
he had instructed his man of business not to 
stir in the affair until he had heard from Mr. 
Frankland, and to be guided entirely by any 
directions which that gentleman might give. 

*¢ Directions! ’’ exclaimed Rosamond, 
crumpling up the letter in a high state of 
excitement, as soon as she had read to the 
end of it. ‘All the directions we have to 
give may be writien in a minute and read in 
second! What in the world does the vicar 
mean by talking about mature considera- 
tion! Of course,’’ cried Rosamond, looking, 
womanlike, straight on to the purpose she 
had in view, without wasting a thought on 
the means by which it was to be achieved,— 
** Of course we give the man his five-pound 
note and get the plan by return of post! ’’ 

Mr. Frankland shook his head gravely. 
‘Quite impossible,’ he said. “If you 
think for a moment, my dear, you will surely 
see it is out of the question to traffic wlth a 
servant fori nformation that has been surrep- 
titiously obtained from his master’s library.”’ 

*©Q, dear! dear! don't say that!” 
pleaded Rosamond, looking quite aghast at 
the view her husband took of the matter. 
*‘ What harm are we doing, if we give the 
man his five pounds? He has only made a 
copy of the Plan: he has stolen nothing.”’ 

‘* He has stolen information, according to 
my idea of it,’ said Leonard. 

** Well, but if he has,” persisted Rosa- 
mond, ‘‘ what harm does it do to his master? 
In my opinion his master deserves to have 
the information stolen, for not having had 
the common politeness to send it to the 
vicar. We must have the Plan—0O, Lenny, 
don’t shake your head, please!—we must 
have it, you know we must! What is the 
use of being scrupulous with an old wretch 
(I must call him so, though he is my uncle), 
who won’t conform to the commonest usages 
of society? You can’t deal with him—and 
T am sure the vicar would say 80, if he was 
here—as you would with civilized people, or 
people in their senses, which every body say 
he is not. What use is the Plan of the 
north rooms to him? And, besides, if it is 
of any use, he has got the original ; so his 
information is not stolen, after all, because 
he has got it the whole time—has he not, 
dear?” 
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‘* Rosamond ! Rosamond!” said Leonard, 
smiling at his wife’s transparent sophistries, 
** you are trying to reason like a Jesuit.” 

** [don’t care who I reason like, love, as 
long as I get the Plan.” 

Mr. Frankland still shook his head. 
Finding her arguments of no avail, Rosa- 
mond wisely resorted to the immemorial 
weapon of her sex—Persuasion ; using it at 
such close quarters and to such good purpose, 
that she finally won her husband’s reluctant 
consent to a species of compromise which 
granted her leave to give directions for pur- 
chasing the copied plan, on one condition. 
This condition was, that they should send 
back the plan to Mr. Treverton as soon as it 
had served their purpose; making a full 
acknowledgment to him of the manner in 
which it had been obtained, and pleading, in 
justification of the proceeding, his own want 
of courtesy in withholding information of no 
consequence in itself, which any one else in 
his place would have communicated as a 
matter of course. Rosamond tried hard to 
obtain the withdrawal, or modification, of 
this condition ; but her husband’s sensitive 
pride was not to be touched, on that point, 
with impunity, even by herlight hand. ‘1 
have done too much violen@ already to my 
own convictions,”’ he said, ‘* and I will now 
do no more. If we are to degrade ourselves 
by dealing with this servant, let us at least 
prevent him from claiming us as his accom- 
plices. Write in my name, Rosamond, to 
Doctor Chennery’s man of business, and say 
that we are willing to purchase the tran- 
scribed Plan, on the condition that I have 
stated—which condition he will of course 
place before the servant in the plainest pos- 
sible terms.’’ 

‘‘And suppose the servant tefuses to tisk 
losing his place, which he must do if he 
accepts your condition?’’ said Rosamond, 
going rather reluctantly to the writing-table. 

‘* Let us not worry ourselves, my dear, by 
supposing any thing. Let us wait and hear 
what happens, and act accordingly. When 
you are ready to write, tell me, and I will 
dictate your letter on this oecasion. 1 wish 
to make the vicar’s man of business. under- 
stand that we act as we do, knowing, in the 
first place, that Mr. Andrew Treverton can- 
not be dealt with according to the established 
usages of society; and knowing, in the 
second place, that the information which his 
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servant offers to us, is contained in an extract 
from a printed book, and is in no way, 
directly or indirectly, connected with Mr. 
Treverton’s private affairs. Now that you 
have made me consent to this compromise, 
Rosamond, I must justify it as completely as 
possible to others as well as to myself.” 
Seeing that his resolution was firmly 
settled, Rosamond had tact enough to ab- 
stain from saying any thing more. The 
letter was written exactly as Leonard dic- 
tated it. When it had been placed in the 
post-bag, and when the other letters of the 
morning had been read and answered, Mr. 
Frankland reminded his wife of the intention 
she had expressed at breakfast-time of visit- 
ing the north garden, and requested that she 
would take him there with her. He candidly 
acknowledged that since he had been made 
acquainted with Doctor Chennery’s letter, 
he would give five times the sum demanded 
by Shrowl for the copy of the Plan, if the 
Myrtle Room could be discovered, without 


assistance from any one, before the letter to} 


the viear’s man of business was put into the 


post. Nothing would give him so much| 


pleasure, he said, as to be able to throw it 
into the fire, and to send a plain refusal to 
treat for the Plan in its place. 

They went into the north garden, and 
there Rosamond’s own eyes convinced her 
that she had not the slightest chance of dis- 
covering any vestige of a myrtle-bed near 
any one of the windows. From the garden 
they returned to the house, and had the door 
opened that lead into the north hall. 

They were shown the place on the pave- 
ment where the keys had been found, and 
the place at the top of the first flight of 


stairs where Mrs. Jazeph had been discovered | 


when the alarm was given. At Mr. Frank- 
land’s suggestion, the door of the room 
which immediately fronted this spot was 
opened. It presented a dreary spectacle of 
dirt and dust and dimness. Some old pic- 


tures were piled against one of the walls, | 


some tattered chairs were heaped together in 
the middle of the floor, some broken china 
lay on the mantel-piece, and a rotten cabinet, 
cracked through from top to bottom, stood 
in one corner. These few relics of the fur- 
nighing and fitting-up of the room were all 
carefully examined, but nothing of the small- 
est importance—nothing tending in the 
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of the Myrtle Room—was discovered. Mr. 
Frankland next suggested that there might 
be marks of footsteps on the dusty floor of 
the landing, but nothing of the sort could be 
found. Matting had been laid down over 
the floor at some former period, and the sur- 
face, torn, ragged, and rotten with age, was 
too uneven in every part to allow the dust to 
lie smoothly on it. Here and there, where 
there was a hole through to the boards of the 
landing, Mr. Frankland’s servant thought he 
detected marks in the dust which might have 
been produced by the toe or heel of a shoe; 
but these faint and doubtful indications lay 
yards and yards apart from each other, and 
to draw any conclusion of the slightest im- 
portance from them was simply and plainly 
impossible. After spending more than an 
hour in examining the north side of the 
house, Rosamond was obliged to confess that 
the servants were right when they predicted, 
on first opening the door into the hall, that 
she would discover nothing. 

“The letter must go, Lenny,” she said, 
when they returned to the breakfast-room. 

‘There is no help for it,’”’ answered her 
husband. ‘‘Send away the post-bag, and 
let us say no more about it.” 

The letter was dispatched by that day’s 
post. In the remote position of Porthgenna 
and in the unfinished state of the railroad at 
that time, two days would elapse before an 
answer from London could be reasonably 
hoped for. Feeling that it would be better 
for Rosamond if this period of suspense was 
passed out of the house, Mr. Frankland pro- 
posed to fill up the time by a little excursion 
along fhe coast to some places famous for 
their scenery, which would be likely to in- 
terest his wife, and which she might occupy 
herself pleasantly in describing on the spot 
for the benefit of her blind husband. This 
suggestion was immediately acted on. The 
young couple -left Porthgenna, and only re- 
turned on the evening of the second day. 

On the morning of the third day, the 
longed-for letter from the vicar’s man of 
business lay on the table when Leonard and 
Rosamond entered the breakfast-room. 
Shrowl had decided to accept Mr. Frank- 
land’s condition—first, because he held that 
any man must be out of his senses who re- 
fused a five-pound note when it was offered 
to him ; secondly, because he believed that 





most remote degree to clear up the mystery 


his master was too absolutely dependent on 
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him to turn him away for any cause what- 
ever. Accordingly, the bargain had been 
struck in five minutes,—and there was the 
copy of the Plan, inclosed with the letter of 
explanation to attest the fact ! 

Rosamond spread the all-important docu- 
ment out on the table with trembling hands, 
looked it over eagerly for a few moments, 
and laid her finger on the square that repre- 
sented the position of the Myrtle Room. 
‘* Here it is,’”’ she cried. ‘‘O, Lenny, how 
my heart beats! One, two, three, four—the 
fourth door on the first floor landing is the 
door of the Myrtle Room ! ”’ 

She would have called at once for the keys 
of the north rooms; but her husband in- 
sisted on her waiting until she had composed 
herself a little, and until she had taken some 
break fast. In spite of all he could say, the 
meal was hurried over so rapidly, that in ten 
minutes more his wife’s arm was in his, and 
she was leading him to the staircase. 

The gardener’s prognostication about the 
weather had been verified: it had turned to 
heat--heavy, misty, vaporous, dull heat. 
One white quivering fog-choud spread thinly 
over all the heaven, rolled down seaward on 
the horizon-line, and dulled the sharp edges 
of the distant moorland view. The sunlight 
shone pale and trembling ; the lightest high- 
est leaves of flowers at open windows were 
still ; the domestic animals lay about sleepily 
in dark corners. Chance household noises 
sounded heavy and loud in the languid air- 
less stillness which the heat seemed to hold 
over the earth. Down in the servants’ hall, 
the usual bustle of morning work was sus- 
pended. When Rosamond looked in, on her 
way to the housekeeper’s room to get the 
keys, the women were fanning themselves, 
and the men were sitting with their coats 
off. They were all talking peevishly about 
the heat, and all agreeing that such a day as 
that, in the month of June, they had never 
known and never heard of before. 

Rosamond took the keys, declined the 
housekeeper’s offer to accompany her, and, 
leading her husband along the passages, 
unlocked the door of the north hall. 

‘How unnaturally cool it is here! ’’ she 
said as they entered the deserted place. 

At the foot of the stairs she stopped, and 
took a firmer hold of her husband’s arm. 

“Is any thing the matter?” asked Leon- 
ard. ‘‘Is the change to the damp coolness 
of this place affecting you in any way! ” 
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“No, no,” she answered hastily. ‘I 
am far too excited to feel either heat or 
damp, as I might feel them at other times: 
But Lenny, suppose your guess about Mrs. 
Jazeph is right? ——”’ 

6s Yes 1 ” 

‘* And, supposing we discover the secret 
of the Myrtle Room, might it not turn out 
to be something concerning my father or my 
mother which we ought not to know? I 
thought of that, when Mrs. Pentreath of- 
fered to accompany us, and it determined me 
to come here alone with you.” 

** Tt is just as likely that the secret might 
be something we ought to know,’’ replied 
Mr. Frankland, after a moment’s thought. 
**In any case my idea about Mrs. Jazeph is, 
after all, only a guess in the dark. How- 
ever, Rosamond, if you feel any hesita- 
tion ——” 

‘*No! come what may of it, Lenny, we 
can’t go back now. Give me your hand 
again. We have traced the mystery thus far 
together; and together we will find it out.” 

She ascended the staircase, leading him 
after her, as she spoke. On the landing, she 
looked again at the Plan, and satisfied her- 
self that the first impression she had derived 
from it, of the position of the Myrtle Room, 
was correct. She counted the doors on to 
the fourth, and looked out from the bunch 
the key numbered ‘‘ 4,’’ and put it into the 
lock. 

Before she turned it she paused, and looked 
round at her husband. 

He was standing by her side, with his 
patient face turned expectantly towards the 
door. She put her right hand on the key, 
turned it slowly in the lock, drew him closer 
to her with her left hand, and paused again. 

**T don’t know what has come to me,’’ 
she whispered faintly. ‘‘ I feel as if I was 
afraid to push open the door.’’ 

‘** Your hand is cold, Rosamond. Wait a 
little—lock the door again—put it off till 
another day.” 

He felt his wife’s fingers close tighter 
and tighter on his hand, while he said those 
words. Then there was an instant—one 
memorable, breathless instant, never to be 
forgotten afterwards—of utter silence. Then 
he heard the sharp, cracking sound of the 


- | opening door, and felt himself drawn forward 


suddenly into a changed atmosphere, and 
knew that Rosamond and he were in the 





Myrtle Room. 
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THE LATE VISCOUNTESS KEITH. 


. From the Morning Post. 
THE LATE VISCOUNTESS KEITH. 

We announced a few days since the demise, 
at her residence in Piccadilly, of Hesther 
Maria, Viscountess Keith, in her 95th year. 
This remarkable lady was the last remaining 
link between the present generation and that 
brilliant literary circle which congregated 
around Johnson at ‘the club ’’—which 
thronged the hospitable mansion of Mrs. 
Thrale at Streatham. Viscountess Keith 
was the eldest daughter of Henry Thrale, 
the friend of Johnson and the husband of 
Hesther Salusbury, better known to the 
world by the name of her second husband as 
*‘Mrs. Piozzi.’? As the child of his most 
valued friends, Hesther Maria enjoyed a 
large share of the attention of Johnson, 
who was her early instructor, and in whose 
memoirs her name frequently occurs as 
« Queeny,”’ a term of endearment conferred 
upon her by the great philosopher. During 
hé@girlhood she was surrounded by Rey- 
nolds, Garrick, Burke, Gibbon, Boswell, 
Beauclerk, Langton, Siddons, Burney, and 
Montague. Johnson was her early tutor, 
and Baretti her Italian master. From her 
mother she learned to cultivate intellectual 
pursuits, and from her father she derived 
those sterling qualities which belong more 
especially to the high-toned English char- 
acter. On the death of the latter, and the 
marriage of her mother to Signor Piozzi 
(with whom she spent many years in foreign 
travel), Miss Thrale was deprived of her 
home. Being a minor, and restricted to a 
small alldwance, she retired to a deserted 
house of her father’s at Brighton, with no 
other companion than an old and faithful 
housekeeper. Here she applied herself to a 
severe course of study, and to the acquisition 
of many branches of knowledge, rare in a 
woman at all times, and especially so in the 
less cultivated days of the last century. 
When the time arrived appointed by her 
father for her majority, she established her- 
self in a handeome house in London with her 
younger sisters, who were many years her 
juniors. But before this period she had lost 
her guardian and valued preceptor, the illus- 
trious Johnson, whose deathbed she assidu- 
ously attended. She frequently dwelt upon 
that solemn scene in after years. The sage 
at their last interview said: ‘‘ My dear child, 
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we part for ever in this world, let us part as 
Christians should; let us pray together.’ 
He then uttered a prayer of fervent piety 
and deep affection, invoking the blessing of 
Heaven upon his pupil. When Mrs. Piozzi 
returned from her long marriage tour her 
daughters received her dutifully, and though 
her second matriage had been a severe mor- 
tification to them, they continued from the 
period of her return to England to that of 
her death, many years after, to show her 
great kindness. In the year 1838, Miss 
Thrale became the wife of George Keith El- 
phinstone, Viscount Keith, one of the most 
distinguished of those commanders by whom 
the naval honors of Great Britain were 80 
greatly exalted during the revolutionary war. 
As this nobleman was the personal friend of 
the royal family, his wife was soon intro- 
duced into the highest circles. Viscountess 
Keith, who was in Scotland when she received 
tidings of her mother’s illness, instantly re- 
paired to Bath to attend her deathbed. 
During many years Viscountess Keith held 
a distinguished position in the highest circles 
of the fashionable world ; but, for the latter 
part of her life, she retired altogether from 
society, and limited her intercourses to a few 
old and intimate friends. Her time was 
divided between her religious duties and 
works of unostentatious and active benevo- 
lence. Few ever did so much for the good 
of others, or sought so little for their praise. 
Whilst her strength permitted she used to 
visit the objects of her bounty at their own 
homes, and the poor and suffering relieved 
by her ladyship seldom guessed that the 
quiet lady muffled up in a cloak, who sym- 
pathized in their sorrows, and administered’ 
so freely to their necessities, was one of the 
original foundresses of Almack’s, the pupil 
of one of England’s greatest philosophers, 
and the widow of one of her greatest admi- 
rals. Thusshe lived for many years studying 
the advantage of every one but herself, the 
most devoted mother, the most generous 
friend, and the most compassionate benefac- 
tress. Until within a few days of her death, 
she enjoyed as much health as the infirmities 
of her great age allowed. She was attended 
by her affectionate daughter with the most 
watchful care; and, when the time came for 
her removal from this world, her last mo- 





mente were calm and tranquil. 
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DR. JOHNSON AND VISCOUNTESS 
KEITH. 

Tue notice of Hesther Maria, Viscountess 
Keith, ntitled ‘“‘ Death of a friend of Dr. 
Johnson,” which is now travelling about on 
the pages of our many newspapers, awakens 
many recollections, and leads to many reflec- 
tions. The pages of Boswell, wherein we 
can still see the man and hear him talk, a 
veritable portion of the past still living and 
present to us, bringing thoughts to us of the 
worth of man; how a poor schoolmaster, 
‘‘a dominie who kept a school,’’ could, in 
spite of all hindrances, project himself into 
and through many generations, and become 
a problem and a lesson to millions of men 
then unborn. Such, and so far reaching, is 
the life of man. But, leaving this wider 
web of cause and effect, let us rather follow 
one little thread of it, and note how she, 
Viscountess Keith, this gifted and noble 
woman, grew up at the knee of that un- 
couth, ungainly, but every way noble and 
wonderful man. He, purblind, fumbling, 
and groping his way in this world of the 
senses, had inward vision, denied to most men. 
He called this child always ‘‘ Queeny ;”’ 
and she became a queen-like woman, stand- 
ing beside the throne, and fit to be in it. | 
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We can well understand the impression made 
on the slender child by this leviathan man,— 
one of the earth earthly, but reaching up- 
ward to the highest heaven. 

Read that little notice of her life (desery- 
ing to be enlarged), bearing in mind the 
‘* Queeny ’’ of Boswell’s book, and consider 
how she, listening to his rugged, yet varied, 
and often graceful, talk,—to his bursts of 
anger and of love,—to his muttered prayers 
and pious ejaculations, grew toward woman- 
hood with some right feeling of her high 
vocation ; and became one of the noblest of 
Englishwomen, wedded to an_ illustrious 
Englishman. 

Johnson, on his deathbed, said to her: 
‘‘My dear child, we part forever in this 
world ; let us part as Christians should ; let 
us pray together.” ‘‘ He then uttered a 
prayer of fervent piety and deep affection, 
invoking the blessing of Heaven upon his 
pupil.”” That prayer was heard, and the 
blessing came. She afterward, stan 
among England’s noblest men and women, 
‘* frequently dwelt on that death scene,’’ and 
when she, this viscountess, nearly a century 
old, went to her long home, this was said of 
her, ** Few ever did so much for others or 
sought so little for their praise.’ 

W. 





Tue little town of Dewsberry, in Yorkshire, 
England, is chiefly responsible for whatever of 
merit or demerit attaches to the utilizing of 
cast-off woollens, which generally passes in Eng- 


land by the name of the Dewsberry trade. Im-~- 
mense warehouses are filled with old stockings, 
worth $35 to $50 a ton; white flanne's, worth 
$50 to $100; and carefully assorted black 
cloth, worth $100 to $150; while all the rub- 
bish, consisting of seams, linseys, and nonde- 
scripts, are worth $10 to $15 per ton for man- 
ufacturing prussiate of potash. All the better 
materials are ground or “ pulled up ”’ intoa 
loose mass, resembling the original fibres. Gen- 
erally speaking, this material is far inferior to 
new wool, and its admixture into almost 7 
species of cloths, now .extensively practised, 
while it detracts but little from their appear- 
ance, has a serious effect upon their durability. 
The peculiar stitch or bend or the worsted fibres 
in knit work, and the hot water and washing to 
which they are subjected dering their stocking 
existence, have the effect of producing a per- 
manent elasticity in the product, which no new 
wool can be found to equal; and this fact may 
be of value to those who manufacture blankets 





for printing presses and the like permanently 


elastic sheets. By this trade Dewsberry has 
increased from a little village to a city of 38,000 
inhabitants. Garments from all parts of Great 
Britain, Europe, and even America,are there 
torn up and assorted. 


A Lirerary Curtosiry.—In his History of 
the Art of Printing, Falkenstein makes mention 
of a work printed with wooden plates, of which 
but two copies were known to be extant, and 
both inperiaet. Recently an antiquayy of Ell- 
wangen, Wurtemberg, discovered among his 
collection of curiosities a perfect copy of this 
work, which he at once offered to sell to any of 
the principal libraries of Germany for seven 
hundred thalers, It was purchased by the Royal 
Library of Berlin. 





Tue Moniteur publishes the official return of 
the operations of the beet-root sugar manufac- 
tories for the season of 1856. During that time 
the number of establishments at work was 282, 
being nine more than in the corresponding 
ans 1855. The quantity of sugar manu- 

tured was 53,979,866 kilogrammes, being 
2,609,862 more than the preceding season. 





